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A NEW 


AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY | 


: The Art of 
Teaching School 


—BY— 
J. R. SYPHER. 
1 VOLUME, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp. 


jig highest authority for the best means and 

methods of correctinstruction. Every teacher 

should have a copy. None éan afford to be with- 

out it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, of receipt of retail price, $1.50. 

It teaches— 

How TO ESTABLISH SCHOOLS. HOW TO ORGAN- 
IZE. SCHOOLS. HOW TO TEACH SCHOOLS. 
Wuat TO TEACH, AND THE BEST WAY OF 


DOING IT. 
CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I—Education. 

“ II—Discipline. 

os Il1I—School Authorities. 

“6 IV—Organization. 

sd V—Management. 

» ViI—Methods of Instruetion—(Teach- 
ing the Alphabet, Orthography, 
Letter Method, Word Method, 


etc.) 

” Vil—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued (Reading Declamation, 
and Composition. ) 

a Vill—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued. (Arithmetic.) 

sa I1X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Geography. ) 

» X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology.) 

ad XI—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 

ued. (Grammar. ) 

XII—Methods of Instruction—Con- 

tinued. Anatomy, Philoso- 
phy, and Chemistry. ) 

” XIII—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued. (Penmanship, Draw- 
ing and Music. ) 

2 XIV—Methods of ,Instruction—Con- 


tinued. (History.) 
Lee XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 
oe XVI—Higher Education. 
“ XVII—Government. 
* XVIII—Books, Manufacture and sale 


of—Too many 
subject, etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 
Tne WESTERN PUBLISHING AND 
ScHoor FurnisHIne Co., 
706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
* §ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILROAD. 


Chicago to Saint Louis 


Without Change of Cars, 
Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHI- 
SON, ST. JOSEPH, LAWRENCE, 
TOPEKA, FORT SCOTT, 
DENVER, 

And all Points South-West. 


Chicago to Cairo, 
Without Change of Cars. 

100 Miles the Shortest Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, MOBILE, 
NEW ORLEANS, 

And all Points South. This is also the Direct 
Route to 
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Decatur, Pana, Vandalia, Terre Haute, 
Vincennes, Evansville, Peoria, 
Shawneetown, Canton, 
Keokuk, Warsaw. 


Chicago to Springfiel@ without change. 
The direct route to Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. 
Pulaski, and Springfield. 
CHICAGO to DUBUQUE & SIOUX CITY 
Without change of cars. 

The only direct route to Galena, ety oe be 
loo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, Fort Dodge 
and Sioux City. 


Elegant Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars on all 
Night Trains. 
Baggage Checked to all important points. 
TICKET OFFICES AT CHICAGO.—75 Canal Street, 
cor. Madison; Great Central Depot, foot of Lake 
Street; Union Depot, foot of 22d Street. 
W. P. JOHNSON, A. MITCHELL, 
Gen’l Pass. Ag't, Chicago. Cen’lSup’t, Chicago. 
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Illustrated. 
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ca 


teacher’s guide yet issued. 
HH? 6 SUBSCRIBERS—A 5-inch Mounted Globe. 


OR 8 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary—royal octavo size, sheep binding, 
over 600 engravings. 


and engravings. 





money are by Post Office Orders or Registered Letters. 


and four subscriber premiums, respectively, for 2, 4 and 12 cents. Send stamps. 
Six, eight, twelve and fourteen subscriber premiums are sent by express. 


“J, B. MERWIN, 


Editor and Publisher, 710 CHESTNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS. 





The American Journal of Education. | December number. The experience 
rw many years will be presented in 
E venture to call the attention|the most practical form. Organiza- 
of our readers to some of the| tion, grading, classifying, programme, 
characteristics of the Journal to which | regulations, tactics, punishments, 
we labor to give prominence : |books, apparatts, etc., are topics 
I. A PRoFESsIONAL JoURNAL.—That | Which it is proposed to discuss. We 
it is such, in very high sense, will be | ¥ ll continue to present the views of 
conceded. The special aim of each | our best educators on the various points 
article is to benefit teachers, students, | pertaining to school management. 
and school officers. | If. Mor THAN A PROFESSIONAL 
1. Methods of Teaching.—Each num- | JourNaL.—We labor to deepen and 
ber contains the best thoughts of some | widen the interest felt in popular edu- 
of our best educators. The methods|cation. An earnest co-operation must 
presented are founded on long and/| be secured among the friends of pro- 
successful experience. Short, practical | gress. Better school houses must be 
articles are best appreciated, and hence | built and furnished. The School law 
are most valuable. must be made more and more adapted 
2. Methods of Culture.—Under this|to our wants. | Faithful teachers and 
head are classed all articles treating of | school officers must be sustained. The 
the means and methods of developing | County Superintendency, the vital ele- 
the’ various powers of the mind. The|ment in our school system, must be 
papers on the Philosophy of Educa-| sustained. All our power and influ- 
tion are eliciting much interest. These|ence will be devoted to these and 
will be continued throughout the com- | kindred subjects. 
ing year. On this subject we promise, Our ideal educational journal, is 
our readers many valuable contribu- | both professional and popular. Such 
tions by our best thinkers. A better|a journal must be productive of im- 
knowledge of the mind is the great| measurable good. Fellow educators, 
want of teachers. | will you aid us to realize this ideal ? 
3: School Management.—-Ten teach- | You can send us articles full of truth 
ers fail because they do not know how | and enthusiasm. -You can do much to 
to manage their schools, where one | induce teachers, students, and parents 
fails on account of scholarship. The|to read the JournaL. You can, ina 
first of a series of editorial articles on| single month, double the usefulness 
this subject will be published in the | of the Journat. 
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THE PREDOMINANCE OF THE ENGLISH 
LancuaGce. — The J. Y. Educational 
Monthly says, ‘‘A recent calculation 
relative to the principal European lan- 
guages shows that English is spoken by 
ninety millions of persons, inhabiting 
Great Britain and Ireland, North Amer- 
ica, the Bermudas, Jamaica, Cape of 
Good Hope, Australia, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Newfoundland, and the East 


‘WANTED, 200 HANDS.” 


BV L. W. HART. 


A Polish officer told me that the 
most hardy and enduring soldier in 
severe campaigns is usually the one 
who is most intelligent. The reason 
is conclusive. In proportion as the 
soldier is more of a reasoner, he has 
resources on which to draw as de- 
fenses against temporary hardships 
and privations—or, to put the reverse, 
in proportion as the soldier is a mere 
animal, he can go only to the end of 
his animalism in surmounting difficul- 
ties, and is then drained dry. 

So, when I read an advertisement 
with the above caption, I read it with 
an amendment, viz: ‘‘ Wanted, 200 
Hands, capable of executing the pur- 
poses and plans of good heads’’—not 
untaught hands, not the bare bone 
and sinew, not the ill-taught hands, 
muddling, ruining, damaging, for 
want of more _intelligence—no. 
Hands of the requisite mechanical 
skill, and heads to put the hands to 
their proper work and hold them 
steadily to it till the work is well done, 
and promptly done. 

The thousands of school-rooms now 
busy with the new term of Autumn- 
duty are stocked with the raw mate- 
rial. Raw? Yes, that is the very 
word; perfectly raw for any real utility 
among men’s bodily wants. The 
leading problem is or should be, in all 
education, to take out this natural 
rawness more and more, as the pro- 
cesses of education go on daily and 
weekly. The head, the hand, the 
heart must be carefully trained, must 
not be strained. The whole man 
must be finally cultured up to a fair 
grade of civil excellence. We are to 
bring them out as men. It is not for 
the church nor any sect, it is not for 
the army, it is not for the farm, it is 
for no one field we are to qualify and 
mould the scholars. No such narrow- 
ness, nor bigotry, nor folly should 
ever prevail. Men! men! Men is 
the grand product of all our factors 
and operations. The solid basis is 
common culture. Such as all neea, 
and all demand, and all can gain. 

Heads or hands? Both, we say, 
and hearts besides. We must have 


all three; must have them strong ; 





ndies, 


must have them universal among all 


our citizens. Not one can be omit- 
ted or cut short with safety or judg- 
ment, or advantage. We need no 
monsters—all head; none, all hand ; 
none, all heart. Such are not God’s 
dearest children, nor favorites of so- 
ciety, nor ablest exponents of modern 
culture, or burden-bearers of civiliza- 
tion. Symmetry is power—power is 
not always symmetry. 

All head? You have a sepulchre or 
mausoleum of leayning—perhaps an 
erratic genius, or, at least, a lunatic. 

All hand? - That turns out a mere 
tool, facile as an instrument to do the 
will of others, to massacre, to ravage, 
to mob, to grind—like blinded Sam- 
son, going only where he is led, 
powerful only to pull down and to 
slaughter. 

All heart? Still worse—mere 
sponges ; gushing ninnies, victims of 
every knave, the rabbits and sheep 
and geese whom the crafty plunder as 
an easy prey. 

When the extremes are put so 
strongly before us, not a word is said 
in defense of such error in education 
and ultimate prodigies of culture. 

But the real danger is in divorcing 
the real from the ideal, the ultimate 
powers and tastes of the graduated 
scholar from the temporary splendor 
of technical scholarship. The danger 
is of taxing some parts too heavily, 
and weakening other gifts by non- 
education, in order to make a brilliant 
flash and flare in the schoolroom, as if 
that were the chief end of space, and 
a crown of glory for the teacher, 
as if that out-ranked the plaudits of 
benefited communities for fifty years 
to come. The school room, compara- 
tively, is nothing ; the great out-door 
world is everything. The teacher is a 
Grand Mogul in his little circle, but 
the teacher’s best road to greatness is, 
earn the life-long thanks, nay, the 
deepening sense of thankfulness and 
love from his scholar in a ratio of con- 
stant increase from all the kind feel- 
ings they feel when they leave him on- 
ward more and more with the riper 
years of life—a sort of geometrical 
ratio. Little I care whether my own 
scholars forget minor details, if they 


ally, with ever-growing gratitude, as 
the teacher who formed the best and 





remember me, clearly and emphatic-’ 


souls. That is the ratio for me—to 
have the oldest of them pay me the 
warmest praise; to have the most 
thorough and effective workers, (with 
head or hand,) say I showed them 
how to study and reason, and held 
them closely to the drill till it was 
second nature. Why? How? Where- 
fore? Columbus, Newton, Milton; 
Arkwright, Watt, Fulton ;—these were 
men of well rounded symmetry, with 
good heads and skilled hands; doing 
what they planned; finishing enter- 
prises which they began; victors in 
invention, commerce, poetry, because 
they were no half-men. 

The careful parent and the wise 
teacher forecasts the destiny of each 
child, and seeks to elevate, enlarge, 
brighten and gladden it as an indi- 
vidual destiny, separate and special, 
made for its own career as each orb of 
Heaven, by the wise appointment of 
the Almighty Ruler, is to revolve and 
roll in its own untouched and exclu- 
sive orbit, sacred to itself as the sole 
occupant. The track of every soul 
from birth to death and to immortality 


is distinct and personal. 
BrooKLyn, October 20, 1873. 
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HE AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDU- 

CATION, with a circulation of 

over twelve thousand copies each issue, 

reaches, in the course of a year, more 

than a million of readers. This makes 

it one of the best mediums in which 
to advertise in the West or South. 

It ought to be in the hands of every . 
teacher, school officer and patron of 
our public schools. 

It believes in, and maintains, free- 
dom of discussion upon all phases of 
the question as to ‘‘ How best to edu- 
cate the people to enable them to dis- 
charge the duties and responsibilities 
of American citizenship.’’ 

We shall be glad to send sample 
copies to all who apply. Enclose 15 
cents, and address, J. B. MERWIN, 
Editor and Publisher, 710 Chestnut 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE Wisconsin State University at 
Madison opens this year with an in- 
crease of seventy students in the col- 
lege classes. This is an advance at the 








right point. President Twombly is suc- 


strongest habits of their minds and | ceeding admirably. 
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{ PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


BY J. BALDWIN. | 


Il. Culture of Attention. 
SYCHOLOGY. is the science of 
the mind, and the basis of the 

science of education. Psychology ex- 
hibits the phenomena of mind, de- 
fining the faculties and unfolding the 
laws of mental activity. It is the 
province of the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation to state and apply edycational 
principles; to designate and utilize 
educational means; and to present 
and test methods of culture, of in- 
struction, and of school management. 
A brief psychological treatment of 
each faculty is deemed necessary, as 
these papers are designed mainly to 
benefit the vast army of common 
school teachers, few of whom are 
familiar with mental science. 


Section I. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. 


I.—ATTENTION IS THE CAPACITY OF 
THE MIND TO DIRECT ITS OWN AC- 
TIVITIES. 


1. Objective Attention. 


Attention is either objective or sub- 
jective. Objective attention is the 
capacity of the mind to direct the or- 
gans of sense and the powers of per- 
ception to the external. The miuad at- 
tends to one object and excludes all 
others. The mind is self-active, and 
lets nothing external affect it, unless it 
is ready to receive. Objective Atten- 
tion, in the strongest sense, is the en- 
tire engagement of the mind in the 
perception of objects of sense. 


2. Subjective Attention— 

Is the power of the mind to con- 
centrate its efforts on its own states 
and mental objects. It is the entire 
engagement of the mind with its own 
states and ideas. This activity is 
sometimes called the power of con- 
centration. 


II.—>ATTENTION IS A FACULTY OF THE 
MIND. 

1. The mind is a unit. It is en- 
dowed with capacities for various 4inds 
of activity, called faculties or powers 
of the mind. There are as many 
faculties as there are kinds of mental 
activity. Attention is claimed to be 
an activity differing in kind from all 
other activities of the mind. 

2. Classing Attention as a faculty, 
greatly simplifies the subject. Treat- 
ing this activity as an anomaly, or 
confiscating it among the other facul- 
ties, tends only to confuse. 

3. Treating Attention as a faculty 
is much more convenient for reference 
and for educational purposes. 

In view of the above considera- 
tions, I venture to class Attention as a 
faculty, though not so recognized by 
many mental philosophers. 


Ill.—ATTENTION 1S A WILL-POWER. 

The Will is the capacity of the 
mind to direct its own activities, to 
choose, and to execute. The Will- 
Powers are, Attention, (Choice and 
Executive volition. Attention is not 
knowing, nor is it feeling. So far as 
we are conscious of effort in relation 
to attention, the effort is voluntary. 
Attention is generally considered an 
action of the will. Is it distinct in 
kind from Choice and Executive Voli- 
tion? The appeal must be to Con- 
sciousness. The power to direct 
mental action, concentrate mental ef- 
fort, and change thought from one 
theme to another, may well be regard- 
ed as a distinct faculty. 


Section II. 
CULTURE OF ATTENTION. 


I.—THE CULTURE OF ATTENTION Is 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 

1. Attention is the condition 
knowledge. 

This educational axiom ought to be 
written over every pulpit and over 
every desk. 

2. Attention is the condition of men- 
tal growth. 

The accumulated power of atten- 
tion makes education possible. Vol- 
untary and glad effort, tends to de- 
velop all the powers of the soul. The 
more complete the attention, other 
things being equal, the greater is the 
mental growth. 

3. Attention is the measure of men- 
tal power. 

Newton said,—‘‘ The difference be- 
tween myself and other men is not in 
natural endowments. I have ac- 
quired the power to hold my mind 
longer on a subject and with greater 
concentration than other men.”’ 

4. Perception and Memory are de- 
pendent on Attention. 

Without some degree of attention, 
we cannot be conscious of the acts 
and states of the mind. The closer 
the attention the clearer will be the 
perception and the more tenacious the 
memory. Indistinct perception and 
poor memory are the results of inat- 
tention. 

4. All results in teaching and learn- 
ing are dependent on attention. 

The pupil must be educated to an 
exact, rapid, and penetrating atten- 
tion. Inattention, which leads to fail- 
ure, must not be tolerated. 

However we may differ as to defini- 
tions, it will be conceded that the 
culture of the power of attention is of 
the utmost importance. - 


of 


II.—-TIME FOR CULTIVATING ATTEN- 
TION. 


| «1. Attention should be cultivated 


from the earliest period of life to the 
latest. 

2. Youth is peculiarly the time to 
cultivate this faculty. The reasons 
are apparent to all. 
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Ill. MEANS: FOR CULTIVATING ATTEN- 
TION. 

1. Object Lessons,— 

In the line of science, are an excellent 
means for cultivating attention. The 
child is alive to the objective world., 
His curiosity is great. Sense-percep- 
tion is active. The exercise of the 
senses is grateful. Objects attract and 
hold the attention of the young. 

2. The Natural Sciences— 

Are an admirable means for culti- 
vating attention. The child stands 
face to face with nature. New beau- 
ties and new wonders continually 
delight him. Attention is richly re- 
warded. 

3. Language and Literature furnish 
inexhaustible means for cultivating at- 
tention. 


4. Mathematics must ever consti- 
tute an important means of culture. 

5. Each ones life-work demands 
the constant exercise of attention. 
All may thus daily cultivate this 
power. 


IV. METHODS OF CULTIVATING ATTEN- 
TION. 


1. Attention is cultivated by judicious 
exercise. 

a. All obstructions to the inherent 
and spontaneous tendency of the mind 
to concentrate its efforts must be re- 
moved. 

4. We must bring to bear all nat- 
ural excitations of this faculty—such 
as are best calculated to stimulate 
attention to activity. 

c. The matter and the method must 
be adapted to the capacity of the 
pupil. 

@. Culture is used to include both 
development and discipline. Judi- 
cious exercise is the great law of cul- 
ture. Whenever any faculty is stim- 
ulated to judicious activity, growth is 
the result. To remove obstructions, 
to stimulate the activities, and to direct 
the efforts of pupils, must ever be the 
great work of the teacher. 

2. Attention is cultivated by sustain- 
ing a deep interest. 

a. The child is all attention to 
novel objects. 

6. Children are wonderfully atten- 
tive to stories. 

c. All knowledge, if adapted and 
timely, may be made equally interest- 
ing. 

d. Glad activity gives the highest 
culture. 

¢. Forced work, tasks, repulsive 
lessons imposed on pupils, are educa- 
tional mistakes, such as no teacher 
can afford to make. Let study be 
made as interesting as play, and pupils 
unasked will give the utmost attention. 

3. Attention is cultivated by right 
methods of conducting recitations. 

a. Resolve that you w#// have atten- 
tion. Ability to secure attention is the 





teacher who fails to command atten- 
tion fails utterly. 

4. So conduct the recitation as to 
compel attention. Make inattention a 
serious matter. Hold each pupil re- 
sponsible for a// the work. Mix the 
topical, the question, the concert, the 
reciprocal, the oral and the written 
methods. Manage that each pupil 
may constantly expect to be called on. 

c. Win attention by endless variety. 
Avoid all routine. Inspire the class 
with intense energy. The monotony 
and stupidity of many schools license 
innattention. 

d. Foster attention by good elocu- 
tion. Don’t talk much, don’t talk 
loud, never scold, and seldom repeat. 
Talk to the point, be earnest, and 
keep in mind that ‘‘ Words fil 
spoken are like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.’’ As the magnet 
attracts the needle, so does good elo- 
cution attract attention. 

4. Attention is cultivated by right 
methods of instruction. 

a. We mean by methods of teach- 
ing the way in which educational 
means are applied to educational 
ends. All right methods are based 
on great principles. The true teacher 
is the master of methods, not the 
slave. His special manner of instruc- 
tion is ever conditioned by the intel- 
lectual development of the pupil. 

bd. To secure attention, the instruc- 
tor must be independent of the book. 
He must avoid hobbies and keep clear 
of ruts. As the artist works for 
results, so must the teacher work. 

5. Attention is cultivated by right 
methods of study. 

a. What others have done, you may 
do. All possibilities must yield to the 
power of attention. As the sun-glass 
concentrates the rays of the sun, so 
does attention concentrate the ener- 
gies of the mind. 

6. To train the pupil how Zo study is 
an important part of the teacher’s 
work. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The treatment of the culture of at- 
tention is necessarily brief. But it is 
hoped that many teachers will be 
stimulated to expand and apply what 
is here merely outlined. 

In future papers, it is proposed to 

discuss, in a similar manner, the cul- 
ture of other faculties. These papers 
will be presented from month to 
month until all the powers of the 
mind have been noticed. 
A practical manual of human cul- 
ture is felt to be much needed by 
teachers. In the attempt to produce 
such a work no labor will be spared. 
The aim will be to benefit a// teachers, 
but especially those who take charge 
of our Primary, Intermediate and 
Ungraded Schools. 





first element of teaching power. The 


Krexsvitze, Mo., October 20, 1873, 
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GLOBES FOR PREMIUMS. 


peer are equally acceptable and desirable for the PaRLor, the LIBRARY, 
the Orrice, and the Schoo: Room. They are instructive,ornamental, 


attractive, and highly interesting. 


rant. 





JOURNAL $1.50, invariably in advance. 





Every person as well as every school should 
have a globe and a dictionary. We have fur- 
nished a large number of schools with the lat- 
ter as a premium for subscriptions, and we 
have now made arrangements by which we can 
furnish any individual, or- school, with either 
one of the three globes shown in these cuts. 

For two subscribers we will send a Three-inch 
Globe—by mail; for six subscribers, we will 
send either the Five-inch Hemisphere Globe, 
or a Five-inch Globe, mounted ; or for twelve 
subscribers, we will send the Eight-inch Globe, 
mounted, with moveable horizon and quad- 
No parent or teacher need be without a 
beautiful Globe any longer. 
pay express charges on the larger Globes. 


Parties ordering, 
Send in the orders. Price of the 








THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 





BY WM. T. HARRIS. 





ees has been much complaint 
on the part of teachers against 
the primary text-books on this branch 
used in many of our schools. This 
arises partly from the fact that the 
style is too dry and abstract for chil- 
dren; partly, perhaps, from incorrect 
ideas as to the true functions of a text- 
book for beginners. Those teachers 
who possess great facility of illustra- 
tion and explanation succeed with al- 
most any text-book. Be this as it 
may, the great activity of publishers 
in getting out new treatises, as well as 
revised editions of the old ones, indi- 
cates wide-spread demand for change 
of some sort. 

Our text-books and modes of in- 
struction vary according to the degree 
of importance assigned to political 
geography over mathematical or phys- 
ical. If mathematical geography is 
considered the most important, pupils 
will be kept at map drawing and mem- 
orizing latitudes, longitudes, and dis- 
tances, to the exclusion of matter 
vastly more important. So of physical 
gecgraphy—some educators seem to be 
impressed with the idea that it is the 
one thing needful. Hence their pu- 
pils are taken through all the details 
of the geology, meteorology, botany 
and zoology of a country without con- 
sidering in any wise proportionately 





the human interests involved therein. 
It is only when the teacher has clearly 
in mind the paramount importance of 
political geography that the three de- 
partments above named take their due 
rank in the scale. Geography should 
be written in the interest of civiliza- 
tion. What significance has this or 
that region to man ? is the question to 
be borne in mind throughout the en- 
tire investigation. In its light is to 
be decided the expansion of each 
topic treated of, Abstractly consid- 
ered, the distance from Mount Erebus 
to Mount Heola is as important as the 
distance from St. Louis to New York. 
But, politically, the one has no value 
whatever, while the other is of interest 
to every man, woman and child of 
Missouri, for it tells upon the cost of 
every article of living that he uses. 
So, too, if we isolate physical geography 
and do not subordinate it to political 
geography, all the indentations of the 
Antarctic continent or of the Northern 
Polar sea will be as important as those 
of Europe, although in reality no 
human interest attaches to the former, 
while the latter concerns every inhab- 
itant of the civilized world. 

I do not wish to undervalue the 
study of mathematical and) physical 
geography. I wish only to insist on 
their being subordinated to political 
geography. Doubtless great good has 
been derived from the special study of 


‘| progress made except by isolating 


special departments and thus directing 
the entire force of the intellect upon 
a small area, so as to gain in penetra- 
tion. A troop of earnest men with 
kindled zeal devote their lives to a 
single subject, and draw into the same 
channel all who come within their in- 
fluence. Thus Von Humboldt and 
Agassiz, Guyot and Ritter have made 
channels that have diverted education 
from its normal course for a time. Al- 
though these special tendencies may 
result in a partial neglect of the true 
objects of geography, yet in the end a 
firmer basis will be fixed for the latter. 
The same may be said of every one- 
sided educational appliance. It is 
nevertheless our duty to correct such 
tendencies. 

Political geography sets out with 
the question: What relation has the 
earth to man? If individuals are 
isolated, placed by themselves like 
Robinson Crusoe, it is impossible for 
them to achieve a high civilization. 
They cannot make use of nature 
around them. Only by combination 
in the form of society can man realize 
his rational well-being. To man asa 
savage geography has very little inter- 
est. He wishes only to know where 
the wild game most abounds, or where 
to find the best stream for fishing. 
As barbarous, it becomes more im- 

ortant, for he must know the best 

pasture grounds and the best means of 
locomotion. As_half-civilized, man 
builds towns and begins to own real 
estate ; then internal commerce and 
the rights of property develop. 
Money, the universal solvent of values, 
is invented—by it all property can be 
measured, and thus becomes exchange- 
able. Commerce is the feature that 
characterizes the complete civilization, 
and commerce is the central interest 
of political geography—consequently 
of all geography. 

Commerce is not confined merely 
to the exchange of articles of food, 
clothing and shelter, although this is 
its elementary form. It is chiefly im- 
portant in the exchange of spiritual 
products—arts, institutions and ideas. 
The interchange of manners and cus- 
toms takes place with the interchange 
of commodities of industry. 

Commerce creates wealth. This 
seems at first paradoxical, but it is 
easy to understand ; to increase the 
value of anything is to increase the 
wealth of its possessor. To make a 
worthless thing valuable is to add 
wealth to the community. Now it is 
evident that a, natural production is of 
no use until brought within the reach 
of man, and commerce performs this 
precise function; it brings together 
the producer and consumer, and thus 
renders productions, otherwise useless 
for the want of a market, a source of 





the two former. In fact, there is little 


wealth. The raw material goes to the 





manufacturer, and thence to the con- 
sumer. All things get distributed and 
equalized by commerce. It gives to 
each geographical locality the produc- 
tions of all others. Thus it is the 
central pivot around which this branch, 
of education turns. The problem is 
to find what is the relation of each 
place to the rest of the world. Hence 
we ask: What does it produce for the 
rest of the world, what does it demand 
in return, and what are the means of 
transit to and fro? First in impor- 
tance come the great emporiums of the 
world and their relations: Liverpool, 
New York, London, Paris and the 
rest. Instead of preferring to em- 
ploy pupils a week in drawing accu- 
rate maps of the mountains of Switz- 
erland, so as to learn in detail the 
position of the glaciers, the passes, 
etc., one would work to more purpose 
to show the modern States system of 
Europe—to point out, for example, 
such relations as follow from the posi- 
tion of the two great grain ports, 
Dantzic and Odessa; inquiring, possi- 
bly, what interest it might have been 
to our nation four years ago had these 
ports been iu the possession of Eng- 
land and France, instead of Russia 
and Prussia, firm allies of the United 
States. It is believed that this is a far 
more practical course to pursue, and 
that it is at the same time awaken- 
img to the minds of youth and pro- 
ductive of habits of close thinking. 
Besides this, we are called. upon to 
give, as far as lies in our power, such 
an education to the rising generation 
as will fit it for political insight and 
wise statesmanship. This department 
of geography, involving, as it does, 
the elements of political economy, is 
the corner-stone of such education, and 
should be laid with due care and ear- 
nest regard for the result. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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GENERAL Eaton, the Commissioner 
of Education, says, ‘‘It is surprising that 
the school system in Missouri should _ 
still remain in peril after all it has al- 
ready accomplished for the State ;. but 
its friends. are hopeful that none of the 
efforts to secure legislation which shall 
destroy its efficiency can finally prevail. 
A lack of means is an obstacle univer- 
sally encountered by the friends of ed- 
ucation in the South, and some of the 
most successful enterprises there, like 
that at Wilmington, North Carolina, 
and the various institutions aided by 
the American Missionary Association 
and other benevolent organizations, are 
due to outside, Northern liberality.” 


>s 





Tue progress in educational matters 
in Virginia has been great in the ma- 
jority of counties, and deserves careful 
study by all the States in the South 
still laboring-undér similar difficulties. 
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VOCAL CULTURE.—II. 





BY S. S. HAMILL. 





For the American Fournal of Education : 
EMemr our children be taught to 

call words from the printed page 
without impairing the natural purity 
and melody of the voice? Cannot the 
eye be trained and the youthful mind 
developed without the fearful expense 
of unnatural and disagreeable tones? 

These are questions worthy of serious 
consideration. That primary instruc- 
tion does, in the vast majority of cases, 
impair the natural beauty and power 
of the voice,—that it makes no provi- 
sion for cultivating agreeable and 
pleasant tones where the natural ones 
may be offensive, even the most casual 
observer must admit. 

The primary instructor, intent upon 
training the eye and developing the 
mind, uses the voice as recklessly and 
only as a scientist does a cheap bar- 
ometer, to test the progress of his 
work. Its care and culture are matters 
of scarce a thought. 

In the one case, a few pennies will 
restore the broken instrument ; in the 
other, years of toil fail to repair the 
injuries of a few months of ne- 
glect, and the success of a life is 
jeopardized thereby. How many min- 
isters have been compelled to aban- 
don a profession in which they might 
have been eminently useful, because 
of a defective voice injured in early 
childhood ? 

How many lawyers can trace the 
cause of their forensic failure to de- 
fective habits acquired in the primary 
schools ? 

Let the thousands of professional 
men all over our land, anxious even in 
middle and advanced life, to correct, 
at any cost, their defective tones of 
voice, reply. 

But we urge the importance of 
the question proposed at the outset, 
not from an elocutionary standpoint, 
not«because high, hard, harsh and 
unnatural tones are disagreeable in 
the pulpit, at the bar, on the plat- 
form; not because more than half 
the effect of what is said is lost by 
the miserable manner in which it is 
said, not that men of ordinary abili- 
ties with pleasing tones and an agree- 
able address have place, position and 
power before men of superior abilities 
with an unpleasant address and dis- 
agreeable tones ; not from such consid- 
erations as these do we urge their jm- 
portance. 

We trust we do not over-estimate 
the value of a good delivery. Of itself 
it is of comparatively little importance. 
It is only when superadded to high 
intellectual attainments that the abil- 
ity to speak well becomes a weapon of 
power. 

If the eye can only be trained at 
the expense of the voice, sacrifice the 


voice. If the mind can only be culti- 
vated by substituting unnatural for 
natural tones, then away with natural 
tones. A trained eye and a disciplined 
mind far in advance of a cultivated 
voice. But are they incompatible? 
Does the possession of the one preclude 
the possession of the other? Cannot 
they co-exist and co-develop ? 

And now for this we insist > 

First. Because it is a duty we owe 
to society to address our associates 
with such tones of voice as will not be 
disagreeable to them. A man has no 
more right to offend my ear by harsh 
and unpleasant tones than he has to 
offend my eye by the exhibition of 
that which is unsightly and repulsive. 


Second. An agreeable voice is a 
passport to good society. We deter- 
mine the character and recognize the 
culture and refinement of a person by 
his tone of voice. 


Third. An agreeable voice is an 
important element of success in every 
position of life. The merchant and 
his clerk soon learn that they win cus- 
tom as much by a pleasant tone and 
agreeable manner as by their low 
prices and superior fabrics. The 
farmer readily perceives that mild and 
gentle tones win the love, confidence 
and obedience of the animals. The 
Rarey system of horse-taming is 
based upon this principle. Even the 
infant dreads the harsh voice, and in- 
stinctively shrinks from its possessor. 

Fourth. We urge the importance of 
these questions, because control of 
voice powerfully controls the emotions 
and passions. 

These considerations, and not a 
regard for those who are to become 
professional public speakers, (a very 
small minority of the masses educated 
in our public schools,) we present a 
reasons for the cultivation of pleasant 
tones or voice. 

And now how can this desirable 
result be attained? - We answer, in 
general, only by the most assiduous 
care on the part of the primary 
teacher in instruction upon voice and 
manner. The cultivation of the voice 
should begin with the earliest primary 
teaching. Not indeed by practicing 
loud and boisterous exercises in form, 
and force, and pitch, and stress, such 
as some pretentious teachers of elocu- 
cution of the Ned Forrest style pre- 
sent to college students as the ultima- 
tum of excellence in the oratoric art, 
the practicability of which may always 
be questioned, and the barren results 
of which have done more to degrade 
the art oratorical in the estimation of 
educational men, than years of true 
culture can elevate ;—not by such exer- 
cises can durable results be obtained 
in the primary school, but by the 
silent yet powerful teaching of exam- 





ple and the careful cultivation and 





modulation of the pupil’s natural 
tones. 

Every lesson in reading should be 
preceded by a brief but appropriate 
exercise in vocal culture—an exercise 
adapted to the lesson and designed to 
better fit the voice for the expression 
of the lesson. And just here, I may 
say that there is no recitation in our 
schools requiring more preparation, a 
greater amount of tact and originality 
on the part of the teacher than the 
recitation in reading. As now gener- 
ally conducted, it is a recitation that 
drags its slow monotonous length 
along alike uninteresting and unprofit- 
able to teacher and pupil. And yet it 
may and should be made one of the 
most pleasing and instructive lessons 
of the day, an exercise to which chil- 
dren would turn as to a recreation. 

But until our numerous series of 
Readers are remodeled and lessons pre- 
sented more varied in character, de- 
signed to cultivate the style of 
expression as well as the eye and the 
understanding, the judgment and 
taste of the teacher will be severely 
taxed. 

In a future article some methods 
of instruction in primary reading will 
be presented. 

KIRKSVILLE, MO,, Oct. 20, 1873. 
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THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 





+ ees following are the opening 


paragraphs of Mr. Froude’s pa- 
per on the “Annals of an English 
Abbey,’’ beginning in Scribner's 
Monthly for November : 

*‘ Human History, say the philoso- 
phers, is the evolution of events which 
lie already in their causes, as the prop- 
erties of geometrical figures lie in the 
scientific definition of those figures. 
The qualities which Euclid proves to 
belong to the circle, exist in circle 
eternally, There is no before and no 
after, and the sequence is only in the 
successive steps by which proposition 
after proposition is made known to 
the limited understanding of man. 
In like manner the unnumbered mul- 
titude of living things, the animated 
throng of beings which fill the. air, 
and crowd the water and the earth, lie 
potentially in the elemental germs out 
of which they seem to be developed ; 
and the life of the individual man, the 
long sequel of the acts and fortunes of 
his race, and all that he has done and 
is to do, till the type is exhausted and 
gives place to other combinations, is 
governed by laws as inherent and as 
necessary as those through which the 
mathematician develops his inferences 
from the equation of an eclipse. 

“‘Were the equation of man con- 
structed out of elements as few and 
simple, we should know all: that has 
been, and all that is to be, without 
moving from our library chairs ; but 


with the knowledge we should lose the 
uncertainty which gives life its pur- 
pose and its interest. The pleasure of 
existence depends upon its anxieties, 
‘and if we are indeed but the automata 
spiritualia which Leibnitz defines us to 
be, then, of all the gifts which God 
has bestowed upon us, the choicest of 
all is the trick which he has played 
upon our understanding—which makes 
the certain appear as the uncertain, 
which cheats us with the belief that 
the future is in our hands, to mould 
either for good or ill. Of the dy- 
namic forces of humanity the most 
powerful is forever concealed from us. 
The acorn has produced the oak, and 
the oak the acorn, from the time when 
oaks first began to be, and the oak, 
for practical purposes, is identical with 
another. Man produces man; but 
each individual brings into the world 
a character and capabilities differing 
from those of his fellow, and incalcu- 
lable till they have had room to dis- 
play themselves. An idea generated 
in a single mind penetrates the circle 
of mankind and shapes them afresh 
after its likeness. We talk of a 
science of history—we dream that we 
can trace laws of causation which gov- 
erned the actions of our fathers, and 
from which we can forecast the ten- 
dencies of generations to come. The 
spontaneous force in the soul of a man 
of gerius will defeat our subtlest cal- 
culations ;—and of all forecasts of the 
future there is but one on which we 
can repose with confidence, that noth- 
ing is certain but the unforeseen.”’ 


+ 


>-¢ 


STILL ANOTHER PREMIUM! 








WE give for ¢wo subscribers : 


‘‘TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN.”’ 
The Possible Reformation. (First pub- 
lished in Old and New.) Harry 
Wadsworth’s motto, the principal 
character in this charming book, was ; 


** To look up, and not down ; 
To look forward, and not back; 
To look out, and not in; 
and 

To lend a hand,” 

Extract from a letter by an unknown correspondent. 
‘« The four rules are over my writing- 

desk and in my heart. Every school 
boy and girl of age to understand it 
should have this story, and if I was 
rich enough, should have it.’’ 


_ 
>< 





A Committee of the Boston School 
Board has been considering the ques- 
tion of corporal punishment in the 
schools of that city, and the report is 
adverse to its continuance in the 
schools. The committee recommend 
that children incorrigible by process 
of moral suasion should be sent toa 
school specially intended for such 
children ; which is a recommendation 
similar to that made by the superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools. 
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‘READING CLUBS. 





at as year, at the solicitation of a number of teachers who desired to 
introduce some simple, cheap and effective plan to interest the people, 
we published a form of organization for a reading club which we are glad to 
learn was adopted in a large number of places, with good results. 

There ought to be a Book and Magazine Club organized in every school 


district in the West and South. 


It would tend to cultivate not only a taste for reading, but it would lead 
‘to intelligent discussion of questions of immediate practical interest to the 


people. 


. Let six, or eight, or ten, or more combine, and without much expense they 
can get the Old and New, Atlantic, Scribner's, Harpers’, Lippincott’, 
Our Young Folks, The St. Nicholas, the Lake Side Monthly, and the Kansas 


Magazine. 


Others of course can be added to suit the taste of all. 


A small 


monthly contribution will keep the organization going. The following are 
all the by-laws and regulations required. Such an institution may prove the 
nucleus of a valuable local library at no distant day. 


RULES OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE CLUB, 


OF 








» MO. 


I.—Every member of the Club, beginning with him whose name is placed by the ‘Secretary on the cover 
hereof, shall be entitled to read this Volume or) Magazine in the order of the names below given, and after 


perusal shall deliver it to the next. 


The last in order shall deliver it to the Secretary. 


II.—Any member keeping this volume longer than the period below designated shall pay to the Club a fine 


of five cents for every day’s detention of the same, 





NAMES. 


EBECEIVED. 


Days 


Allowed. DELIVERED. 





John P. Smith.......c000 seeseree 





Geo. H. Morgan...ecccsseoe 





BA. DAmderGthe.cecsesrecensecesnaserescevees | sosonves 





Geo. W. Newcomb 
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CRIMINALS OR CITIZENS, WHICH? 


Editor of the American Fournal of Education: 
OME items in the recent issues of 
your valuable Journal have sug- 





“gested a few thoughts that may be 


worth the notice of your readers. 

It is true—alas, too true! that after 
all which has been said and done to 
diffuse information on the subjects of 
schools, school teaching, school sup- 
port, as well as the relation of schools 
to the well-being of society, the idea 
prevails, to a large extent, that taxes 
for school purposes are an unjust bur- 
den upon the tax-payer, and ought not 
to be levied or collected. No objec- 
tion is made against taxing the people 
for the support of the criminals or 
officers who look after criminals ; but 
taxes, one purpose of which is to pre- 
vent crime, are felt very quickly ; are 
a burden which should not be borne. 
The plea is “it is not right to compel 
me to school other people’s children ”’ 
—as much as to say, ‘‘ I have no in- 
terest in my neighbor’s well-being ; 
and it matters not to me whether so- 
ciety is well informed, properly in- 
structed or-not.’’ Such persons forget 
the mutual dependence existing be- 
tween a// the members of society :— 
that one portion cannot prosper with- 
out affecting the other, or one portion 
suffer without causing the other to 
suffer with it. They forget, too, that 
if the members of society grow up in 
ignorance—hence vicious—the tax- 
payer—that is, the property owner, is 
the first one to suffer. 

Now, if such persons could be led 
to see that they are directly concerned 
in the matter, that they are ‘pecuniar- 





ily interested—that is, to a certain 
extent, a question of dollars and cents 
to them—gain on the one hand, loss 
on the other ; self-interest alone will 
prompt them to bear all the ‘burdens 
needful ;—aye, lead them to impose 
these burdens upon themselves if they 
can only improve the condition of 
society around them. 

Hence the necessity of constantly 
presenting this subject before the peo- 
ple, and everything that can be done 
to diffuse information is so much gain 
in the direction of true self-interest. 

The question ‘Will it pay’’ to 
raise money to support schools will 
soon be answered by an emphatic 
Yes, and be heard no more in all those 
communities where the people will 
take the trouble to find out what teach- 
ers and school officers are doing. 

Hence, also, the duty of teachers, 
as well as school officers, to do all 
within their power to spread abroad 
this light.. One way will be to circu- 
late educational papers, journals, es- 
says, lectures;—talk if they cannot 
write ; write if they cannot reach the 
people by any other means. I am 
pleased with the offers you have made 
of premiums for subscribers’ names, 
and I hope you will obtain a very 
large addition to those you already 
have. There is room for thousands of 
copies of just such journals as yours, and 
need for them as well, that the people 
may know what their duty is, and be 
prepared to resist every effort to ob- 
struct our public school work, or inter- 
fere with our public school system. 
More faith in our common schools, 
more confidence in our common 


school officers is needed, and well 
will it be if the people do not allow 
themselves to be misled or blinded by 
any plea whatever, however specious it 
may appear to separate the pupils of 
different faith in our public schools. 

IPsE. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Oct. 20, 1873. 


WILL THEY DO IT? 








A’ a mass meeting of the school 

officers and citizens of Jefferson 
County, Mo., held a short time since, 
County Superintendent J. H. Brown, 
of Hanover, was called to the chair, 
and Wm. Bryan was chosen Secretary. 

On motion of Hon. Jno. S. Thomas, 
the following resolution was adopted : 


’ Resolved, That, as we are not receiving the 
benefits contemplated by the school law, and 
will not antil some way is provided by which 
the people are compelled to sustain the schools 
by sending their children to them, we ask the 
Legislature to so’ amend the law as to compel 
the parents and guardians to send to school 
the children under their care, between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years, at least four 
months during each year. ; 

Wo. Bryav, Secretary. 


Will the next Legislature so amend 
the school law? What do other coun- 
ties say? 

Hon. Newton Bateman, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Illi- 
nois, says: ‘‘If those who have the 
custody and guardianship of children 
refuse or neglect to avail themselves 
of the provisions of the school law—if 
they do not, or will not, send them to 
the public schools, or otherwise cause 
them to be educated, let such parents 
and guardians be reguired ty law to 
discharge that duty.”’ 





>< 


SquaRE TALK. — Old and New for 
November, gives us the following pan- 
acea for panics, besides one hundred 
and thirty pages of other interesting 
reading matter : 


The, panic of September was ‘caused more 
by a loss of confidence than by any real busi- 
ness misfortune. What real business misfor- 
tune there was (at first) befell enterprises and 
persons entirely too speculative in character. 
Because the genuine business interests of the 
country are too closely mixed with the stock 
gambling and speculating interest, they suf 
fered also. 

The real preventive against other such 
panics will be found —so far as humanity can 
furnish it —in an elevation of the average tone 
of business honor and honesty. 

It is theft to get value from another man 
without rendering value for it. 

It is gambling to bet on the future values 
of other people’s property. 

It is conspiracy and lying to set afloat false 
stories and get up operations for the purpose of 
diminishing the values of other people’s prop- 
erty. 

Let these plain truths be felt; let theft, 
gambling, conspiracy, and lying be turned out 
of public places like the New York Exchange 
and Chicago grain market, and driven into 
even such an imperfect secrecy as that of area 
thefts, faro gambling, black-mailing’ conspira- 
cies, and legally ‘tangible lies, and business 
panics will be greatly lessened in number and 
severity. But in New York, such thefts and 
gambling, if perpetrated in the stock exchange, 
are actually affirmed to be honest by law. 





OUR PREMIUMS. 
OR twelve ‘subscribers, at $1.50, 
* cash.in advance, wesend Wedster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary; parties order- 
ing: pay express charges from our 
office. For eight subscribers at $1.50, 
we send Webster’s Counting House 
Dictionary ; parties ordering pay, ex- 
press charges. 
For four subscribers we send ‘‘Sy- 


pher’s Art of Teaching,’’ a book every 
teacher and school officer ought to 
have ; sent, post paid. 

For ¢wo subscribers we send, post 
paid, Webster’s Pocket Dictionary ; 
just the thing to have by you always, 
as a ‘* pocket companion.” 

Then we send a genuine Prang 
chromo, worth one dollar, for one sub- 
scriber, if you prefer it. 

This offer is bringing in subscribers 
rapidly now, and we hope it will 
speedily double our circulation. This 
will enable us to show the people who 
pay the taxes not only the work done 
by our teachers and school officers, but 
the necessity for this work as well. 

Send in the ‘‘ clubs,’’ large or small, 
and, after reading the good things in 
the JouRNAL, loan it to others, who 
need to be posted in what is being 
done to promote our public school 
system in the West and South. 

As a general thing, the people need 
only to be informed as to what is 
necessary to be done to induce them 
to act, and—our friends say—the cir- 
culation of this JouRNAL is the best 
way to convey the needed information. 
Circulate it and get the premiums. 

Price, $1.50 in advance. 


s~+¢ 
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A Success.—At the recent meeting 
of the Board of Regents of Michigan 
University, the President reported as 
follows, in regard to the co-education 
of the sexes in that institution: ‘“The 
history of our work during the past 
year has only deepened the impression 
made during the two previous years as 
to the entire practicability of impart- 
ing collegiate and professional educa- 
tion to the two sexes in the same 
schools. If any have cherished a fear 
that the admission of women would 
tend to reduce the standard of work 
in the university, their attention may 
be directed to the fact that during the 
last three years we have been steadily 
increasing the requirements for admis- 
sion and broadening the rauge of 
studies. Now, certainly the women 
experience no such difficulty in ac- 
quiring the studies assigned in the 
regular curriculum as to call for any 
modification of the course on their 
account. Their record is as creditable 
in all branches as that of their class- 
mates of the other sex. Nor do I see 
any evidence that their success in their 
intellectual pursuits is purchased at the 
expense of health. On the contrary, 
I doubt if an equal number of young 
women in any other pursuit of ‘life 


have been in better health during the 
year.”’ 
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WE want an agent for this paper at 
every post office in the United States, 
Write us for our premium list. 

The regular subscription price of the 
American Journal of Education is 
$1.50 per year, invariably in advance. 
We stop all papers when the term for 
whice they have been paid for expires. 
We have no club rates. See our pre- 
mium lists. 





A WORD OF THANKS. 


The St. Louis Globe says: 

There is absolutely no excuse for the small 
swindle which has been perpetrated on a 
most deserving class of the community by 
paying the school teachers in sixty-day notes, 
and counseling them “ not to sacrifice them.” 
The greater number of the teachers, like the 
greater number of all classes who work for a 
salary, have no other dependence except their 
pay, and while they are kept waiting for their 
money, expenses run on and bills must be 
paid. Of what use is it to give them a note, 
if they are not to discount it; and, at what 
rate will the money market discount the note 
of a corporation which cannot pay its servants 
their wages? No one expects the School 
Board to keep out of debt, and it is an open 
question whether it is an evil for them to con- 
stantly anticipate their income. But, what- 
ever plan they may choose to establish in 
making their financial arrangements, they owe 
it to the trust they have assumed not to per- 
mit themselves to be caught as they have been. 
If, in spite of their parental caution, some of 
the teachers should be obliged to sacrifice 
their notes, it is to be hoped that the discount 
will be reimbursed. 

Most certainly, the teachers in St. 
Louis and all through the country will 
thank the G/ode for this timely and 
vigorous rebuke and for the suggestion 
that the ‘‘discount shall be reim- 
bursed!’’ provided they are obliged 
to sacrifice their notes. 

We wish the Giode had said ‘‘ in- 
justice ’’ instead of ‘‘ small swindle,’’ 
but, if the failure to pay a mere hand- 
ful of teachers in St. Louis for a 
month’s work is a ‘‘small swindle,’’ 
what will the G/ode call the failure on 
the part of our school directors in all 
parts of the State to pay a large ma- 
jority of our seven thousand teachers, 
for six, twelve and eighteen months, 
the money earned and due them. We 
are sure it will render all the aid in its 
power to remedy this injustice to ‘‘ a 
most deserving class of the community.” 
Our teachers earn their money, and 
arrangements ought to be made in the 
country as well as in the city to pay 
them promptly, at the end of each 
month. 

Would it not be well to have such a 
reorganization of the School Board as 
would insure us against a repetition of 
this injustice in St. Louis? 





A lady of culture and refinement 
teaching outside the city limits writes 
us as follows : 

I have taught this year six months with- 
out receiving one dime of pay as yet, and now 
am coolly informed that my warrants are only 
worth sixty cents on the dollar. Of course, 
if I could turn these warrants into money, I 
could not, after all my labor, pay current ex- 
penses, 

I hold a first grade certificate, and had the 
promise of first grade pay by the directors 
who engaged me to teach. God pity those of 
the second and third grades. 


This is by no means an exceptional 
case, and the G/ode owes it to itself, 
as well as to this ‘‘ most deserving 
class in our community’’ to agitate 
this question until our school daws are 
so amended as to remedy this evil and 
delay. We hope school officers, of 
which there are about ¢wenty thousand 
in this State, will hereafter arrange to 
pay teachers at the end of each month 
the money due them. If it would 
not put the G/ode to the expense of 
hiring all the buildings in the block 
on which its office is located—to con- 
tain the correspondence, we should 
suggest to about 200,000 teachers to 
write to the editor, and state the facts 
in regard to this matter as to how long 
they have to wait for their pay and 
why! We shall recur to this again. 











WE shall be glad to hear and to 

publish what steps our teachers 
and school officers are taking to per- 
suade members of the next legislature 
that it is unwise and impolitic to abol 
ish the office of ‘‘ County Superin- 
tendent of Schools.’’ Surely, the 
seven thousand teachers of the State 
do not demand any such thing. People 
who have children to educate do not 
demand it ; the friends of our public 
schools donot demand it ;—who does 
demand this measure? We venture to 
affirm that the tax-payers do not de- 
mand it, 

It is said that there are incompetent 
men holding this position; but sup- 
pose we admit this charge, what then? 
Do members of the legislature propose 
to abolish a/ offices in which incompe- 
tent men may be found? Where will 
they begin?—where stop? If they 
establish this precedent, will they ever 
meet the second day? to put it mild? 
We need in Missouri, and in the other 
states south and west of us, to exercise 
great wisdom and caution, and legis- 
late so as to build up and perfect our 
system of schools. We need such 
legislation as will make the school law 
more plain and simple and efficient ; 
such legislation as will secure a prompt 
and sure collection of the taxes levied 
for school purposes, and an expenditure 
of this money which will bring larger 
and better results. 


No investment pays a larger percent 





than the money invested in a well or- 


ganized system of public schools. In 
order to perfect and maintain such an 
organization in this State, we need 
more careful and judicious supervision, 
instead of less. In fact, Hon. New- 
ton Bateman, Superintendent of 
Schools in Illinois, says : 

** County supervision of schools is 
the right arm of power in our system. 
It cannot be dispensed with. It has 
done more than any other agency to 
make our schools what they are; and 
its vitalizing influence is more and 
more manifest every year.’’ 

It will be well for teachers and school 
officers to see members of the legis- 
lature before they go to Jefferson City, 
and have this matter thoroughly can- 
vassed. Missouri cannot afford to 
abolish any agency which helps to 
educate the people of the State. 








SELLING AND GIVING. 





LAUDE LORRAIN, the great 

painter, is reported to have said, 
‘*T sell my landscapes: I give away 
my figures.’’ It is true that his land- 
scapes were what were sought after, 
and yet he could scarcely paint a 
landscape without placing in it some 
human figure, for mere sea and sky, 
mere rocks and stones cannot make a 
work of art of a painting. Somewhere 
and somehow the human interest must 
come in if it be only in the form of a 
curl of -blue smoke from a concealed 
chimney. The painter’s so-called pa- 
trons sought for the landscapes, and 
they took the figures only because they 
happened to be in them, and they ac- 
cepted them as the inevitable accom- 
paniment, without giving much 
thought to the matter. And yet, 
after all, the figures were, as we have 
said before, the only things that gave 
any significance to the rest of the 
work. 

The universal application of this 
little remark of the great landscape 
painter is easily made. How often in 
dealing the less do wegive the greater ! 
Indeed when do we not do this? But 
nowhere is this more surely done than 
in the work of the teacher. The 
public pay her for her time and her 
knowledge of the subjects taught and 
of the methods of teaching them, and 
they receive a great deal more, and of 
far more valuable material. She sells 
her time and knowledge, and she gives 
herself—all the wisdom, not knowledge, 
that the years have brought ; all the 
force of character which she has 
created, all the faith and hope that she 
may have earned—her very self she 
gives, whether she wills or no, 
whether the public ask for it or not. 
It is incontrovertible that there is no 
closer mental contact possible than that 
between teacher and pupil. The in- 
struction cannot be confined to the 
external branches taught. Springing 











out of the very essence of the teacher’s 


being arises a mental atmosphere in 
which the pupil for the time lives and 
breathes till it becomes a part of his 
life. 

Yet this is often not recognized or 
considered, though sound and healthy 
activity, or disease and death for all 
future life are dependent upon it. 

The teacher sells her time and abil- 
ity. She gives herself—not however 
without return, though she gives freely 
and sometimes even unconsciously. 
There is no feeling of gratitude which 
can be stronger than that of a pupil 
in after years to a former teacher, as he 
recognizes the creative power which 
she herself has exerted upon his life. 
The chain which binds the two can 
never be broken. It is that of parent 
and child, not in the physical, but in 
the mental world; and as much 
deeper and truer as the latter is than 
the former, so more much enduring is 
the tie. 

Claude Lorrain sold his landscapes 
and gave away his figures. How many 
of us to-day are not doing the same? 


F THE FINAL RESULT. 








R. HOLLAND says, in Scribner’ s 

Monthly for November, that ‘‘Pro- 
gress has doubtless been made in many 
things. We are richer, better clothed, 
better housed, better fed and better 
educated than we used to be. Our 
railroads run everywhere; our well- 
nigh exhausted resources have been 
broached in a thousand directions ; 
we count the increase of our popula- 
tion by millions ; the emigrations of 
the world all move toward us ; colleges, 
churches and school-houses have gone 
up with the buildings of the States, 
and the States themselves have mul- 
tiplied so rapidly that not one Amer- 
ican in ten knows exactly how many 
are inthe Union. All this is true; 
but the final result of our civilization 
is to be reckoned in character. If we 
are not rearing better children and 
ripening better men and women than 
we were a century ago, then something 
is radically wrong, and the quicker we 
retrace our steps to see where we have 
diverged from the right track, the 
better. The typical American—man, 
woman and child—is the representative 
product of all the institutions and in- 
fluences of our civilization. As the 
type improves or degenerates, do these 
institutions and influences stand ap- 
proved or condemned before the world. 
Progress cannot be reckoned in rail- 
roads and steamboats, or counted in 
money, or decided in any way by the 
census tables. Are we producing bet- 
ter children and better men and wo- 
men? That is the question which 
decides everything. 








In Connecticut a compulsory school 
law has been enacted, which, it is be- 
lieved, is producing a favorable effect 





upon school attendance in that State. 
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NORMAL TEACHERS NEEDED. 





EN. EATON claims, from the re- 

ports sent to his office, that there 
are, in the thirty-two States, and in 
the District of Colunbia, 14,507,658 
youth who should be in school, and 
that, allowing 40 pupils to the teacher, 
there should be 362,691 teachers. 
Hence the inadequacy of the normal 
training of the country, for, allowing 
the whole number of students in the 
normal schools to complete the cur- 
riculum, we should have, at the largest 
reasonable estimate, only 4,000 trained 
teachers to enter the profession annu- 
ally, while the changes by death, re- 
tirement, etc., require 128,000. new 
teachers. 

The following table will be read 
with interest by all those who are giv- 
ing this matter of the supply of edu- 
cated and trained teachers attention: 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
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WILL YOU DO IT? 








F our teachers will take hold and 
circulate a dozen copies of this 
Journal in every school district for a 
year, we can furnish them with a copy 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
free. By doing this, you will show 
the people who pay the taxes to sup- 
port the schools what is being done to 
make their investment in this direc- 
tion a paying one. 

We ought to have fen readers where 
we now have one. It was the opinion 
of Horace Greeley, after giving the 
subject careful attention and investiga- 
tion, that eight persons, on an average, 
read every paper before it is destroyed. 
We think he did not overestimate the 
number of readers. 


This gives us, with our ¢welve thou- 
sand circulation, one hundred thousand 
readers for each issue. 

Our teachers can double this num- 
ber without delay, very much to their 
own advantage, and secure for them- 
selves a liberal premium, in the shape 
of a Dictionary, or Globe, which is 
always useful. Subscription price $1.50 
in advance. 

Will you do it? | 








IMPORTANT! 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, 
JEFFERSON City, Oct, 21, 1873. 


F. B. Merwin, Esqg., Editor American F¥ournal of 
Education ; 


I regret to learn from several trust 
worthy sources, that the man Israel who 
has frequently before been exposed 
for his fraudulent dealing with district 
boards in school maps, is still plying 
his dishonest trade. I also learn that 
he claims to possess a letter of recom- 
mendation from me. 

Now permit me to say again, through 
your columns, that no map peddler 
whatever holds any recommendation 
from me, and that from what I can 
learn, Israel is perpetrating a fraud 
wherever he sells his maps. 

I recommend to school district 
officers to have no dealings with itin- 
erant map traders, but to apply to 
their County Superintendent, who can 
always furnish them the names of the 
regular trade. 

Very respectfully, 

JoHN MonreEITH, 
State Superintendent. 











The School of Mines and Metallurgy. 





HE School of Mines and Met. 
allurgy, at Rolla, Missouri, 
opened on the fourth of Septem- 
ber with some _ seventy students, 
and the number has been increasing 
up to the present time. It is the aim 
of the board and faculty to give a 
thoroughly practical direction to the 
studies pursued in this school in 
branches relating to applied science, 
and particularly to metallurgy and 
civil and mine engineering. The 
metallurgical work has consisted in an 
extended and detailed series of lec- 
tures on the principles and practice of 
the art, supplemented by practical 
problems for the students’ solution, 
and by a full course in the quantitative 
estimation of the different metals by 
such methods as are best adapted to 
the requirements of the metallurgist. 
More extended laboratory work has 
been furnished those who may have 
desired it, in a full course of qualitative 
and quantitative analysis. The equip- 
ment of the laboratories is of such a 
description as to cover the widest 
range of research and practical work, 
so that the theses of the graduating 
classes will be illustrated by original 





investigations, and can be made thereby 
valuable contributions to a knowledge 
of the metallic and other mineral re- 
sources of the State. 

The department of general survey- 
ing and civil, mine-and mechanical 
engineering will include the practical 
use of all instruments ordinarily em- 
ployed in every branch of surveying. 
At least three half days (one day and 
a half) in each week has been given 
to field practice or to -office work di- 
rectly connected with it. Students 
will have the opportunity to become 
thoroughly accustomed to the. man- 
ipulation of ‘the needle compass, the 
solar compass, the American transit, 
the English theodolite, the leveling 
instrument, the sextant, the barometer, 
etc., etc., and all ordinary problems 
relating to land, road, railroad and 
mine surveying will, as far as possible, 
be encountered and practically solved. 

A base line, some 3,200 feet in 
length, has been laid entirely by the 
students, with the most approved guar- 
antees of accuracy, as a preliminary to 
studies in trigonometrical surveying, 
which will be practiced from time to 
time in connection with topographical 
and geodetical work. 

The instruction of both these de- 
partments is supplemented by a full 
course in mechanical and geometrical 
drawing, and the details of furnace 
construction and of topographical and 
geological surveys have been well 
worked up by students in the drawing 
room. No inconsiderable talent has 
been displayed in such work, as well 
as in that of ornamental drawing and 
coloring. 

Running through the whole is a full 
course in pure and applied mathem- 
atics, from algebra up to calculus and 
including descriptive geometry, the 
problems of shades and shadows and 
of analytical mechanics. The mathem- 
atics are dovetailed with the applied 
as well as the pure sciences, with a 
view. of lifting the former from the 
lower level of empiricism up to the 
higher plane of rational and intelligent 
technology. 

As a feeder to the technical courses 
of the school, a preparatory depart- 
ment has been formed. In this, instruc- 
tion is given during the year in physical 
geography, algebra, the elements of 
chemistry, rhetoric, logic, botany, 
together with exercises in English 
composition and declamation. The 
classics are not touched upon farther 


and translation ; but French and Ger- 
man receive in all the year, excepting 
the preparatory, the fullest share of 
attention possible. 





Micuican has recently had added to 
its common school fund about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in the shape of 
fifty thousand acres of school lands. 





than the elements of Latin grammar 





WILL THESE DO? 


J Scents inquiries reach us 

from all parts of the Southwest, in 
regard to the best way of organizing and 
conducting schools of various grades. 
It is of course impossible for us to do 
more than make suggestions, and we 
judge that the rules adopted by the 
‘* Board of Public Schools of St. Louis’’ 
will, with perhaps a slight modifica- 
tion, embody the best suggestions we 
can make. There are about thirty- 
five thousand children attending the 
public schools of St. Louis, embracing 
all varieties of capacity, character and 
condition, and but little if any altera- 
tion of this'code has been found neces- 
sary for years: 


1st. Jn regard to the Admission and At- 
tendance of Fupils—No one having been a 
pupil in one school shall be admitted into 
another during the same scholastic year, with- 
out presenting to the Principal a certificate of 
honorable discharge from the former school, 
or a permit from the Superintendent. 

No pupil shall be allowed to depart from 
school before the usual time, unless sick, or 
on account of some other pressing emergency, 
of which the teacher shall be the judge. 

Children applying for admission into the 
Public Schools are required to furnish all the 
necessary text-books and stationery used in 
their classes, in default of which they shall not 
be received, 

Sickness of the pupil, or in the family, or 

some urgent necessity, shall be regarded as 
the only legitimate excuse for absence. 
., Pupils who have been absent, or who from 
any cause have failed to prepare their lessons 
satisfactorily, may be required to recite them 
after school. 4 

2d. Deportment of Pupils. —The pupils 
must, on all occasions, be obedient to their 
teachers, and polite in their intercourse with 
each other. They must be diligent in study, 
prompt in recitation, and observe propriety of 
deportment during the recesses and in com- 
ing to and going from school. 

3d. Suspension of Pupils.—Cleanliness in 
person and clothing is required of every pupil, 
and repeated neglect or refusal to comply with 
‘this rule shall be cause of suspension from 
school. 

Any pupil who shall destroy or injure any 
property of the Public Schools shall be re- 
quired to pay the amount lost thereby, and on 
failure to do so, such pupil may be suspended 
from school. 

Any pupil who shall be absent four hal 
days in one month, or who is repeatedly tardy, 
without giving an excuse satisfactory to the 
teacher, may be suspended from school by the 
teacher, written notice of which shall be im- 
mediately given to the parent or guardian, 
and to the Superintendent. 

Any pupil guilty of disobedience to a teacher, 
or of gross misconduct, may be suspended by 
the teacher, written notice of which, stating 
the cause,.shall be immediately given to the 
parent or guardian, and to the Superintendent. 

No pupil shall be allowed to be absent from 
school during the regular sessions, to take 
music, drawing, dancing or other lessons. 


“¢ Sypher’s Art of Teaching School’’ 
will be found to be a most excellent 
and practical guide also, as it shows 
just how to: establish and organize 
schools, what to teach, and how to 
teach it. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER AT ALTON, ILL. 


is Dg following extract from a let- 
ter received from Alton, IIl., a 
few days since, will be read with in- 
terest, showing the interest Daniel 
Webster, Rufus Choate and others felt 
in the Primary Schools of the country 
forty years ago: 





“I spent the winter of 1830-31 in Essex, 
Massachusetts, teaching in a primary school 
on Thompson’s island. During this season, I 
think in January, 1831, a convention was 
called and eonvened at Ipswich, in Miss 
Grant’s school-room, (previous notice having 
been sent by interested parties to gentlemen of 
high standing as teachers, and in the learned 
professions,) to consider the subject of primary 
schools in the State, and what could be done to 
advance their usefulness and enlist generally 
the co-operation of men and women in the 
cause. This call was answered by such men as 
Daniel Webster, Horace Mann, Rufus Choate, 
Samuel Archer, David Choate and many 
others, being both men of eminence, and 
from the first class in the eastern part of the 
State, who not only approved of the step, but 
responded by their presence in the Conven- 
tion, About this time Miss Lyons was exert- 
ing herself in behalf of educational interests 
throughout that State, and Miss Dix was 
doing her noble work in Connecticut; but 
this was the meeting where commenced the 
great reform which at this day has culminated 
in the extensive preparations and _ great 
expenditures for making the courses of our 
present public school system pleasant and 
deservedly popular, and the one accepted 
throughout the whole country, and which will 
yet leaven the whole lump. The system thus 
inaugurated must and will triumph. When 
Mr. Webster visited the West, he visited our 
city of Alton, and was taken through the 
ssuburbs of the city. On passing a school- 
house, with teacher and scholars standing at 
the door, he took off his hat and made a low 
bow to them, saying, “ That is the institu- 
tion (meaning the Free School) which is to 
save and exalt our country.” I mention this 
fact merely to show the truth of his assertion, 
and how interested his great mind must have 


been in our Primary Schools. 
“ Yours truly, Benj. F. Lone.” 


> 
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STYLE IN TEACHING. 


Te following diagram is con- 

densed from the Maine Zduca- 
tional Journal. 

Style in teaching implies : 

1. Good Order. 

2. Proper seating. 

3. Systematic and orderly move- 
ments. 

4. A Teacher 
versatile. 








self-possessed and 


5. A Teacher who never scolds and. 


who does not talk too much. 

6. A Teacher who can govérn from 
his desk. 

7. Pupils kept interested and busy. 

8. A School House and grounds 
kept in the best possible condition. 

Let teachers elaborate and apply. 

Finally, many other things are 
implied in sty/e in teaching. Prompt 
and regular attendance ; teacher and 
pupils possessing each other’s sym- 
pathy, confidence and respect ;* en- 


thusiasm in the school-work ; a high 
regard for propriety and duty; the new- 
est and most approved appliances and 
methods; careful and well-conducted 
plays at recess ; a clock-like regularity 
in every exercise; these, and many 
other things dependent on these, will 


appear. 
Teachers sometimes ask, 


‘¢ How 


to express the relation of mind to 
body in just five words. And yet 
the well-known proverb alluded to 
has solved this- problem if read back- 
ward as well as forward. 

In corpore sano mens sana certainly 
means nothing less than that if we 
would have a healthy body, we must 
have a healthy mind, and that is the 


shall we become all this? how shall | side which we think deserves the great- 


we prepare for the work?’’ 


highest sty/e in the art of teaching. 


Normal schools, practice schools, and 


the visitation of the best model 


When | est share of attention now-a-days. Brain 
teachers are really more desirous of 
preparing themselves for their work 
than they are of securing places in 
which to work, we shall look for the 


work? What was the brain made for 
but to work? Head and chief directress 


of all the functions ofthe body, how can 
these latter go on correctly unless the 
brain do work? So much for im- 
mediate regulating power. But it 
cannot thrive in merely directing mo- 





schools, and educational works and | ‘ion, receiving the messages of sensa- 


periodicals, will claim the teacher’s at- 


tion, running the digestive, circulating 


tention. Nothing that will better pre- |and respiratory factories. A machine 


pare him for his 


neglected. 








Ba@eWe repeat the invitation to all 
to communicate freely with the 
Editor on topics of general interest in 
connection with your schools, your 


work will’ be 


might do that, That is only so much 
motive power, and if the brain be re- 
Stricted to only such work, it soon ac- 
quires all the inflexibility, stupidity 
and stolidity of a machine, and in due 
time manufactures itself out of its 
stupid existence for mere lack of force 


difficulties and trials—if you have | t© resist the innumerable destructive 


any—your needs, defects of the school 
law, institutes, an increased interest, 
or the lack of interest, exhibitions, 
etc., etc. Always glad to hear from 
teachers, school officers, pupils, and 
other friends of education. 








BRAIN WORK. 


HERE has appeared of late in 
Chambers Journal an excellent 
article on this subject, which has been 
widely copied throughout the country, 
and the perusal of which has led us to 
endeavor to make more prominent 
certain ideas of our own on the sub- 
ject. 
There is no idea which seems to be 


more firmly fixed in the minds of 


people in general than this—that brain 
work is not favorable to health, and 
there is an old Latin proverb which is 
over and over again quoted to prove 
that the health of the mind depends 
upon the health of the body, the ap- 
plication of which proverb is always 
made in a very one-sided way. We 
ought not to quarrel with the proverb. 
The trouble is, that all true proverbs 
read backward as well as forward, and 
the truth cannot be extracted from them 


unless they are so read. They are like 


the sermons of most clergymen which 
expand one side of a subject to-day 
and another side of the same subject 
next week. To be sure this is un- 
avoidable in a world fenced round 


about by space and time and forced to 


utter its thoughts in finite language. 


No clergyman can tell ‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 


truth’’ about any subject in one hour, 


or even in an hour and a half, and it 
becomes of coursé a difficult problem 





influences around it. 


No, it must have some activity of 
its own, for itself, in its own higher 
sphere of real thought and intellectual 
labor, if it would not lose itself. 

Its only possible activity is thought, 
and activity is an indispensable con- 
dition of health. Over and over again 
we repeat it, that it is not brain activ- 
ity which is the cause of the disease and 
death of our American girls. The sin 
lies at the door of less respected names. 
It is their shoes, tight clothing, un- 
wholesome and irregular food, late 
hours, exciting amusements, but above 
all it is reading which furnishes no 
chance for brain activity, dependent 
idlenesss instead of independent labor, 
brain stagnation instead of brain 
activity. 

The brain in a healthy condition 
demands labor as its natural food. If 
it have not this, it will starve. But 
when the dissipated brain finds itself 
unable longer properly to carry on the 
bodily functions; when the dissipated 
nervous power allows the body to suc- 
cumb to ever present disease, we are 
weary of hearing the relations of cause 
and effect reversed, and we would re- 
peat and re-repeat that the body can- 
not be healthy without a healthy and 
active mind. We cannot do better 
than again to reprint a portion of the 
article above referred to: 

BRAIN WorK.~—It will appear, then, that 
brain work, even hard brain work, does not 
necessarily conduce to disease, If,in any given 
case, it is productive of this result, it will inva- 
riably be found, on investigation, that the work 
has been done under injurious emotional con- 
ditions, such as the distractions arising from 
anxiety, hurry, or the pressing sense of re- 
sponsibility. Of all the organs of the body, 
he brain is the hardiest, the most capable of 





exceeding its ordinary duties with impunity. 
Any extraordinary exertion thrown on the 
other organs is sooner or later emphatically 
resented. The quality of the brain which is 
most conservative of its health is its versa- 
tility. One part of the organ may be: fresh 
while the other is jaded, and it has the power 
of resting parts that are exhausted while it 
continues active in those parts that are still 
vigorous. One of the secrets of safe con- 
tinued brain work is to vary frequently the 
kind of mental occupation. This is a species 
of mental gymnastics by which all parts of 
the organ of thought are exercised in turn. 
Even in many cases of cerebral exhaustion, 
change of work is probably preferable to com- 
plete cessation from mental toil. The mind 
cannot lie long fallow without bringing forth 
weeds. Through want of employment, it 
becomes relaxed in tone, less amenable to 
discipline, and less fitted for steady work. 
When the present Prime Minister spent the 
greater part of his holiday, after the exhaust- 
ing labors of a heavy session, in writing Fu- 
ventus Mundi, he was the means of drawing 
attention to an important principle of mental 
therapeutics, “Had he spent the same time in 
Continental travel, or on the Scotch moors, he 
might indeed, have returned at the beginning 
of the session equally recovered from the 
effects of overwork, but he would not have 
been equally fit to resume his parliamentary 
duties.— Chambers’ Fournal., 








PuBLIC SCHOOLS IN LouIsIANA.—The 
brilliant series of articles on ‘The 
Great South,’ by Ed. King, now being 
published in Scribner's Monthly, will 
deservedly attract attention. They are 
truthful in statement and most ele- 
gantly illustrated. In regard to the 
public school system in Louisiana, Mr, 
King says: 

‘In 1868, when the real work of school re- 
form in the State was begun, there was no 
supervision whatever exercised over school 
funds, and millions of dollars were uselessly 
squandered. There were then less than one 
hundred public schools in the entire State, but 
it was estimated at the first educational con- 
vention ever held in Louisiana, convened in 
New Orleans in 1872, that there were at that 
time eleven hundred schools in operation, 
with nearly one hundred thousand pupils. 
The old system, or lack of system, had had 
most painful results. There were no means of 
obtaining proper reports; there was no cer- 
tainty that the few teachers who were em- 
ployed did their duty. The present school 
law is pretty well adapted to the condition 
and wants of the State, as it has been amen- 
ded so as to strike out some provisions which 
it was impossible to fulfill in this generation. 
There is one formidable obstacle still in the 
way of progress in the interior of the State, 
and that is, as asserted by the superior otfi- 
cials, that the money appropriated to the dif- 
ferent parishes for school funds has, in many 
cases, never been used for schools; and pros- 
ecution of officers supposed to have retained 
the money is of but small avail. Parish 
boards of school directors are ostensibly in 
office in every section of the State; but they 
do not all perform their duty.”’ 








THE city of Atlanta, Georgia, has lev- 
ied a tax of one and one-half per cent. 
upon the real estate of the city for ed- 
ucational purposes. It is said that large 
numbers of the best citizens of the 
State are moving to Atlanta to obtain 
the advantages of her well-regulated 





public schools. 
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Ir you would have the ‘people, who 
pay the taxes, know and appreciate 


State, and show them the necessity for 
this work, get up a club and circulate 
a dozen copies of the American Four- 
nal of Education in every school dis- 
trict. Premiums are large, and we 
ought to have 200,000 readers without 
delay. 





s@e Send in the subscribers and get, 
in addition to a copy of the American 
Journal of Education, for one year, a 
genuine Prang Chromo, worth one 
dollar, FREE! This offer holds good 
for sixty days, and you can supply 
your school room with pictures easily 
in this way. Try it! Subscription 
price, $1.50 a year in advance. 








A very LIBERAL OrFER.—The pub- 
lishers of ‘‘ Lippincott’s Magazine’’ 
make a very liberal offer to parties who 
will make up clubs for the new volume 
of their monthly, one of the best pub- 
lished. In addition to she usual club 
rates, they will present five dollars’ 
worth of their publications to any per- 
on sending five subscribers, or ten 
dollars’ worth for ten subscriptions ; 
the books to be selected from their list 
of over two thousand volumes. It is 
a rare chance to secure some valuable 
works with little trouble. They also 
make a special offer of a set of Cham- 
ber’s Encyclopedia—ten volumes, 
sheep ; price $50—for a club of twenty 
subscribers at three dollars each. Four 
dollars per annum is the regular price. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Chicago Lvening Journal, in 
noticing the elegant new book store of 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., speaks thus 
of a new feature which they have 
lately introduced with profit: ‘‘ The 
fact that 115 new books have been re- 
ceived by this house during the past 
thirty days, speaks strongly, not only 
of the publishing interests of the 
country, but of the great demand and 
consumption of the Chicago market. 
Their immense and beautiful store is 
crowded with the best books, from 
cheap and popular volumes to the 
most magnificently illustrated art 
works of Europe. Visitors to the Ex- 
position, or any person of literary 
taste, or with an eye to the beautiful, 
should not miss seeing this establish- 


ment and their stock. A little gem of 


a reading room has been railed off in 
the front part of the store, carpeted 
and furnished with sofa, easy-chairs, 
etc., where all visitors are at liberty to 
read and examine the books by the 
hour. This last addition has made 
this store already noted as one of the 
greatest warehouses of fine literature 


—the most attractive spot in Chicago 
to the literary and cultivated people 


of our city.” 


Could not some of our St. Louis 
book stores imitate some of these 
pleasant features with profit to them- 
selves? We think so, and suggest 
that they try and invite the people in. 


Mrs. Stowe’s forthcoming volume, 
‘Women in Sacred History ; a Series 
of Sketches Drawn from Scriptural, 
Historical and Legendary Sources,’’ 
fully illustrated by chromo-lithographs, 
after paintings by Raphael and other 
great artists, is likely to prove one of 
the most attractive holiday books in 
the market. J. B. Ford & Co., of 
New York, have it in preparation. 


Cook, Ermers & Watts have been 
succeeded by A. H. Eilers & Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Stationers and 
Newsdealers, 17 N. Fifth street, St, 
Louis. 


It is said that fifty thousand of the 
first number of Scribner & Co.’s new 
juvenile, the S¢. Micholas, will be is- 
sued. We had a look at an advance 
copy, and the literary and pictorial 
contents are so attractive that few will 
be likely to remain unsold. In addi- 
tion to the editorial writers, Mrs. 
Dodge and Mr. Stockton, the first 
number contains contributions from 
Bryant, Mrs, Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Donald G. 
Mitchell, Lucretia P. Hale and Noah 
Brooks, besides the illustrations from 
Stephens, Sheppard, Sol. Eytinge, 
Bolles, Miss Hallock and Miss Led- 
yard, and the whole page in large type, 
with an original little story in German, 
to be followed by one in French for the 
next number. An interesting and val- 
uable Christmas present it will make 
for the little folks. 


THE publications bearing the im- 
print of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of 
Philadelphia, now number 2,500, and 
include numerous editions of Scott, 
Irving, Prescott, Bulwer, Thackeray, 
and other standard writers, and such 
books of reference as Chambers’s ‘‘En- 
cyclopedia,’’ Webster’s ‘‘Diction- 
ary,’’ Lippincott’s ‘* Pronouncing 
Gazetteer and Dictionary,’’ Allibone’s 
‘Critical Dictionary of English Liter- 
erature,’ etc. Besides ‘‘ Lippincott’s 
Magazine,’’ there are a number of 
periodicals issued by this firm, such as 
the Contemporary Review, Good 
Words, Good Words for the Young, 


The Sunday Magazine, Leisure Hours, 
etc, 


Lippincott’s MaGazinE for Novem- 
ber contains among other attractive ar- 
ticles, a story which can hardly fail to 
attract general notice, entitled ‘‘ The 
Livelies.’’ The writer, Mrs. Sarah 
Winter Kellogg, was a sufferer by the 
Chicago fire, and has written a striking 


her experience during the great confla- 
gration, and vividly describes the 


and thoroughly realistic narrative of 


scenes, both pathetic and ‘ludicrous, 
which came under her own observation. 
There is another installment of the 
‘‘New Hyperion, with its spirited de- 
scriptions and quaint artistic embellish- 
ments. Another illustrated paper is 
the second series of ‘‘Sketches of 
Eastern Travel,’’ by different writers, 
the present number being an interest- 
ing account of Batavia, the capital of 
the island of Java, with its variegated 
population, its interesting streets and 
canals, and its tropical foliage and 
fruits. An articles on the Isle of 
Wight gives a very agreeable picture 
of the renowned ‘* Undercliff,’’ with 
its charming scenery and genial cli- 
mate, and describes the former resi- 
dence of Tennyson—from which he 
was driven by the intrusions of his 
admirers—the present abode of Miss 
Sewall, the cottage once inhabited by 
the famous ‘‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,’’ 
and other objects of interest. There 
is the usual attractive variety of the 
‘‘Monthly Gossip ;’’ and some keenly- 
written critical notices complete a 
number which exhibits the best quali- 
ties of magazine literature, while 
promising entertainment for readers of 
every class. 








A New Book sy Mr. HALE. — The numer- 
ous admirers of Mr. Hale’s unique stories, 
will be gratified to learn that he has collected 
a new volume which will appear some time 
this season from the press of James R. Osgood 
& Co. It will include “ His Level Best,” a 
story which has been published, though por- 
tions of it have been read by Mr. Hale to de- 
lighted audiences; “The Brick Moon,’ a 
remarkable extravaganza which readers of the 
“ Atlantic”? doubtless remember well; “ The 
Modern Sinbad,” which rivals the astounding 
feats of the ancient Sinbad; and several other 
stories such as only Mr, Hale can write. Mr. 
Hale thoroughly believes that dullness in a 
writer is an unpardonable sin, but mere 
sprightliness is hardly more pardonable, Be- 
neath his vivacity and pervading all his stories 
and sketches is an earnest purpose to set peo- 
ple thinking, working and living aright. This, 
with the hearty cheerfulness which irradiates 
his stories, makes them in the best sense pop- 
ular and worthy to be universally read and 
heeded. 








EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 
W* determined, some time since, 

to issue a series of ‘‘ tracts,’’ 
or documents, in cheap form, in con- 
formity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from 
different parts of the country, which 
should embody some of the most prac- 
tical ideas, and the freshest thought 
and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are tor circu- 
lation among the people, so that they 
may be better informed, not only of 
the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers 
and school officers have found them to 
be profitable and interesting reading, 
and orders have been received for 


them from almost every State in the 
Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate 
tracts have been. issued. _Massachu- 
setts and Texas order them by the 
thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $5 per hundred, 
or ten cents for single copies. (Send 
postage. ) 

The ‘‘ Popular Educational Docu- 
ments” issued thus far, cover the fol- 
lowing interesting and practical topics: 


No. 1. WHAT SHALL We Stupy? By Wm. 
T. Harris, Superintendent Public Schools 
of St. Louis. 


No. 2. THE THEORY OF AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 3. How Nor To Do It;. Illustrated in 
the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, St. 
Louis. 


No. 4. WoMEN AS TEACHERS, 
C. Bibb. 


By Grace 


No. 5. AN ORATION, on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-Stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Mo. By Thomas E, Garrett, Editor Mis- 
sourt Republican, and M. W. Grand Master 
of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How To TEACH GEOGRAPHY. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How To TEACH NATURAL SCIENCE 
IN THE District ScHooLs. By Wm. T. 
Harris. 


No. 8. THE EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF Pu- 
PILS FROM SCHOOL—ITS CAUSES AND ITS 

_ REMEDIES. An Essay read by William T, 
Harris, at the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RIGHT AND THE POWER oF THE 
STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE To MAINTAIN PUBLIC ScHooLs. By 
Hon. H, C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How FAR MAY THE STATE PROVIDE 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN AT 
PusLic Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. Har- 
ris, before the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, at St. Louis. 


No. 11. MODEL REVIEW EXERCISE IN ARITH- 
METIC. 


No. 12. WoMANn’s WorK AND EDUCATION 
In. AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ 
Association, 


No. 13. SyYNopsIs OF COURSE OF STUDY IN 
THE District ScHOOoLs. By William T. 
Harris. 


No. 14. SyLLABus oF LEssons IN NATURAL 
ScIENCE. By Wm, T. Harris. 


For sale at the office of the Amert- 
can Fournal of Education. Send 
stamps to prepay postage. 


Linguistic Curiosity. 

When the first Spaniards reached those 
shores, and saw the Indians fill a pipe with a 
dried plant, they, meaning the latter, asked 
for its name. The Indians thinking of the 
pipe, answered “ Tobacco.” 

Long time after the Spaniards had made 
common use of that plant, and become more 
thoroughly acquainted with the language of 
that Indian tribe, the mistake was found out, 
but too late to correct it. They discovered 
that in the same Indian tongue the plant was 
called cohiba and the pipe tobacco. 

Consequently the whole civilized world use 
the word tobaccojin the wrong sense; an error 
which cannot possibly be remedied, if we 














want to be understood, E. B. 
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BOOK NOTICES: 





Brave Hearts: An American Novel. By 
ROBERTSON GRAY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.75. J. B. Ford & Co., New 
York. For sale by St. Louis Book & News 
Company. 

This is a book of graphic delinea- 
tions of character, rich humor, keen 
wit, and absolute readadleness from 
beginning to end. Robertson Gray 
is an author whom people will want 
more of. 

The [Illustrations are good, the 
‘‘Overland Stage’’ by Darley, and 
the ‘‘Seedy Geologist’ by Beard, 
being particularly apt and to the life. 


OLp Rome AND New Irtaty. By EmItio 
CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. Arthur 
Arnold. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1873. For sale by St. Louis Book & News 
Company. 

A book of impressions and ‘‘ not of 
travels,’’ the author tells in his short 
preface ; not a labored book, written 
by one who said, ‘‘ Go to! let us write 
a book of travels in Italy,’’ but a port- 
folio of sketches tossed off at intervals 
when the author felt particularly im- 
pressed with something, and felt re- 
lief in uttering himself in words. Such 
a book as this it is very rarely one’s 
lot to read. So fresh and original, so 
redolent of profound and varied know- 
ledge. For Mr: Castelar is a poet by 
nature, and has studied to some pur- 
pose the history and philosophy of 
poetry and art, as well as of politics 
and sociology. He can throw himself 
so completely into a subject that he 
sees its ideal creative essence hover 
before him in the material presence, 
that seems so paltry to other eyes. 
The dead past lives and struggles in 
the relics on which he gazes. He is 
aseer. Such inspired descriptions of 
works of art cannot~be found in any 
book of travels as one finds in this 
book. Every one who wishes to see 
the Sistine Chapel through the eyes of 
one who appreciates it in its origina! 
intent, should read the fourth chapter 
of Old Rome and New Italy. 

The recent events in Spain, that 
have elevated this philosopher to the 
head of affairs, are the most interesting 
in this time. Two men—Otto von 
Bismark and Emilio Castelar— now 
attract the attention of the civilized 
world. They stand at the gates of a 
new era in the history of this world ! 


Tuetsm: A Poem. By R. S. SANBORN. 
Charles J. Woodbury & Co., Publishers, 
Rockford, Ill. For sale by St. Louis Book 
& News Co. 

When a poet publishes poetry in- 
stead of writing it, from the new-comer 
before whom he removes his own lau- 
rels, we expect a finer grace than com- 
mon. In this case we are not disap- 
pointed. The virile western thought 
has laid few more original contribu- 
tions upon our table than these rhyme- 
less, rythmical lines. Mr. Sanborn, 





the author, is better known to the sci- 
entific than to the literary world. He 
has retired, we believe, upon the for- 
tune one of his inventions has brought 
him. Now, in the evening of his life, 
he has become free-religious and con- 
templates. He is one of the few in- 
ventors in literature and science who 
reap their fruits here. We look for 
more from a pen gilded with such 
taste, culture and experience. 

Mr. Sanborn is fortunate in his pub- 
lisher. The cool, creamy, faultless 
pages are as neat and inviting as those 
charming little vers de société Wood- 
bury used to write. Why doesn’t he 
write them now? 


PREHISTORIC RACES OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. By J. W. Foster. Chicago: 
S. C, Griggs & Co., 1873. For sale by St. 
Louis Book & News Co, 

The learned author of the ‘ Physi- 
cal Geography of the Mississippi Val- 
ley’’ has evidently been collecting 
material for the above named work 
for along period. It is conceded on 
all hands that this is the ablest work 
that has yet appeared on the subject. 
His preliminary chapters on the anti- 
quity of man in Europe and the Nile 
Valley, as well as in America, bring 
together what is most valuable on the 
subject without much of dogmatism. 
The skull found in California, in the 
shaft of a mine that passed through 
five successive beds of lava and vol- 
canic tuft, and four beds of auriferous 
gravel, indicates the existence of man 
in the pliocene epoch. The discov- 
eries of pottery under the oldest mon- 
uments along the Nile, have proved 
the existence of a civilized race there 
as early as thirteen thousand years be- 
fore this century. 

Mr. Foster has devoted the chap- 
ters III. to X. to a discussion of the 
Mound Builders, The last two chap- 
ters (XI. and XII.) are devoted to a 
consideration of ‘‘The Unity of the 
Human Race’”’ and ‘‘Chronometric 
Measurements as applied to the Anti- 
quity of Man.’’ The paper, type, 
binding, and, in fact, the whole me- 
chanical execution of the work is all 
that could be desired, and reflects 
great credit on the publisher, who has 
been identified with the book interest 
of the Northwest almost since the In- 
dians left the country. 


“A Goop Matcu.” By AMELIA PERRIER, 
J. B. Ford & Co., New York. For sale by 
St. Louis Book & News Co, 


A young lady, an orphan, beautiful 
and accomplished, tells how a sordid 
old uncle and his heartless wife wanted 
to redeem their lost fortunes by mar- 
rying her off to a rich man whom she 
did not love or even respect. She 
heroically refuses numerous advanta- 
geous offers and engages herself to a 
poor young man with many virtues, 
whom she finally weds, to the great 





indignation of her ‘‘ protectors.’’ By 
a fortunate chain of events the poor 
young man turns out to be rich, and 
the young lady fulfills her destiny 
after all, having made ‘‘ a good match.” 
It is a book it will not pay to buy. 

* 


“ Yate LECTURES ON PREACHING.” 
Series, 


Second 
By Henry WarD BEECHER. J. 


B. Ford & Co., New York. For sale by 
St. Louis Book & News Co., St. Louis. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


This volume contains eleven lectures 
delivered before the theological depart- 
ment of Yale College, and is uniform 
with the issue of the first series. It 
would seem as if, after preaching for 
twenty-five years in Brooklyn, to the 
largest audiences ever assembled for 
Christian worship in this country, Mr. 
Beecher could have gone up to New 
Haven with the assurance of a Chris- 
tian welcome; but it is hinted that 
the cool and critical courtesy with 
which his first advent was greeted by 
the learned professors had now changed 
to a warm and appreciative greeting, 
and the second course of Vale Lectures 
on Preaching was, \ike the first, a 
grand success. 

He had from the first crowded audi- 
ences of students, faculty, and the 
ministers from all the country round, 
and a very decided impetus was given 
to the interest and attendance upon 
the theological classes of the univer- 
sity. The volume is compact with 
the best of advice, born of experience, 
and shows the power of Mr. Beecher’s 
great organization, Plymouth Church, 
as well as much of the wonderfully apt 
and keen treatment of human nature 
in his preaching. It is a good book 
for all to read. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN. By 
J. W. Dawson, LL.D. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1873. 


For sale by St. 
Louis Book & News Co. 


Mr. Dawson is better known just 
now for his late prominent part in the 
Evangelical Alliance assembled in 
New York. His zealous (we had al- 
most said ‘‘strong’’) protest against 
Darwinism, attracted as much atten- 
tion as any other feature of the Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Dawson is at the head of Mc- 
Gill University, in Montreal. His 
book gives, in a popular form, a geo- 
logical history of the earth, with illus- 
trations. His polemical spirit does 
not fail to manifest itself on all occa- 
sions, and especially in the last chap- 
ters of the book, wherein he comes to 
treat of primitive man. He draws 
copiously from biblical phraseology in 
describing the early development of 
humanity. The account in Genesis 
has for him a certain literalness of 
truth that would seem to deprive it of 
its spiritual significance and value. 
His manner of speaking of those great 
naturalists who have added so much 


‘of the Philosophy of Education. 





to the science of anthropology, indi- 
cates some feeling. His contempt for 
Lubbock, Owen, Mivart and Tylor, 
is only surpassed by that for their mas- 
ters — Darwin and Spencer. ‘Such 
philosophies, falsely so-called,’’ says 
he, ‘‘have existed ever since man be- 
gan to reason on nature, and this last 
of them is one of the weakest and 
most pernicious of the whole. Let 
the reader take up either. of Darwin’s 
great books, or Spencer’s ‘‘ Biology,”’ 
and merely ask himself, as he reads 
each paragraph, ‘What is assumed 
here and what is proved?’ and he 
will find the whole fabric melt away 
like a vision.’’ Verily— 


* The world is old, the day still has its bubble, 
Time would be too fast without a hobble.’ 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION; OR, PEDA- 
GOGICS AS A SysTEM. Translated by Anna 
C. Brackett from the German of Carl Rosen- 
kranz, Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg. 


This work recommends itself to the 
thinking student of education as the 
clearest and most systematic exposition 
Its 
author, who has filled for forty years 
the chair of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Konigsberg, is, in the best sense 
of that term, an eclectic. Thoroughly 
acquainted with the present and past 
developments in Philosophy, both Ger- 
man and Greek, he has done very 
much to make the deepest insights of 
Hegel and Kant accessible to the pop- 
ular reader. Especially in classifica- 
tion his genius appears to best advan- 
tage; the learned and profound work 
of Professor Schmid on the History of 
Pedagogics follows the scheme of divi- 
sion and classification set forth in this 
work of Rosenkranz. It is not volu- 
minous, but suggestive in its minutest 
details. To the student of Psychology 
it is unusually interesting, as exhibiting 
the unfolding of the stages of mind in 


connection with the periods of life, 


and, besides this, a more complete 
sketch of the national development of 
these stages in the history of the world. 
In the latter respect, it forms an out- 
line of the philosophy of history. 
This work makes a neat volume of 
about one hundred and fifty pages, and 
is arranged methodically, and divided 
into sections in such a manner as to 
fit it most admirably for a text-book 
for normal schools. As such it might 
profitably occupy the place in the 
course of study usually devoted to 
mental philosophy and theory and art 
of teaching. It is emphatically a book 
for profound study—a book that will 
continually grow in appreciation the 
more it is studied. While it is a com- 
pend of the entire subject, covering as 
it does, first, a treatment of the nature, 
form, and limits of education ; second- 
ly, its special elements, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral; thirdly, a philo- 
sophic survey of the history of educa- 
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tion in all parts of the world ;—on the 
other hand, it is not so voluminous as 
to oblige the teacher to use it in a 
fragmentary manner. It is just what 
a text-book ought to be—full of sug- 
gestions. 

This book is recommended— 

1. To teachers who desire to gain 
an insight, by private study, into the 
principles underlying their profession. 

2. To normal schools as a text-book 
on the theory and history of Educa- 
tion, or as a book of reference. 

3. To the private student of sociol- 
ogy, for whom it will possess special 
value as unfolding the principles of 
social and political development in 
history. 

The retail price of this work is $1 
in paper covers, or $1.50 bound in 
cloth. We will send a copy of this 
valuable work on receipt of the price 
named, or will furnish the same with 
the American Fournal of Education 
for one year to each subscriber who 
sends us $1.75 (in paper), or $2 for 
the muslin-bound copy. 


B@eThat $60,000! ‘‘ HOME”’ Sew- 
ing Machine, advertised in this 
JourNAL in October, can be had for 
sixty dollars this month—dquite a re- 
duction. The printer added a mere 
*€9’’ to the price in the advertise- 
ment last month, and put it up high! 
Sixty dollars will buy it, and agents 
at this price are wanted ‘‘everywhere’’ 
to sell it. Write for terms. 


A Beautiful Pictorial Library—chromo— 
latest style dress pattern for ladies—engra- 
vings—a premium of thirty articles—sent 
FREE and any magazine at less than cost. 
It will pay you to read the advertisement, 
“Do not wait, a great pictorial library, &c., 
for $1.25,” in this number. 


A Card. 


To the ( juvenile) teachers at the St. 
Louis City and County Schools : 
In consideration that, according to 


the opinion of our leading teachers, 
no English person can thoroughly 
learn his vernacular tongue without a 
(at least limited) knowledge of its com- 
ponent parts, the Latin and German, 
and having been solicited by some 
parties, I purpose to open, on the first 
Saturday in November, a Latin and a 
German class. Teaching-room, north- 
west corner of Myrtle and Fourth 
streets; time—each Saturday from 11 
A.M. to 2 P.M. Books used—Hark- 
ness’ Second Latin Book, Wrage’s 
German Grammar. For the first ies- 
son, no charge. E. Brey. 

Concerning my (new) system, Mr. 
J. M. Loring, late Superintendent of 
the St. Louis Common Schools, writes 


as follows : 
Sr. Louis, October, 1873, 
I have been personally acquainted with 
Ernst Brey, instructor in languages, during 
the past nineteen years, and formerly enjoyed 


German language. As a successful and 
thorough teacher in his department, he has, in 
my opinion, no superior, 
Discarding the old monotonous and tedious 
committing to memory of long rules and dry 
tables of moods, tenses and declensions, he 
deals directly with the practical, every-day as- 
pects of the language as written and spoken, 
and accomplishes both objects, at once learn- 
ing the rules and the language, by beginning 
with reading—and translating, and in a much 
more speedy, efficacious and satisfactory man- 
ner, 
I can heartily recommend him to all who 
desire a speedy and practical knowledge of 
the languages. Respectfully, 

JAMEs M. LorInG, 
Late Supt. of the St. Louis County P. S. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Kansas PaciFic RaILwAy.—This favorite 
line extends from Kansas City and Leaven- 
worth through the fertile State of Kansas 
to Denver, in Colorado, 639 miles. Kare op- 
portunities are offered to the public for homes 
in a section of country unsurpassed for pro- 
ductiveness and healthfulness. ; 

The State Capitol, State University and 
State Agricultural College are located along 
its line, and the general educational facilities 
are unequaled. The reputation of Kansas.is 
unsurpassed as an agricultural State. By re- 
ferring to the United States agricultural re- 
ports, it will be seen that Kansas hada greater 
average yield to the acre of the cereals than 
any other State, and at the great fruit fairs 
held at Philadelphia, Richmond, Boston and 
Albany, Kansas took the first premiums for 
the finest display of fruits. For the pleasure 
traveler or invalid,a varied and charming 
landscape is presented; and the delightful air 
of Colorado, and the celebrated warm and 
hot soda springs near Denver, give renewed 
life to the weary and restore health to the 
sick. Don’t fail to take a trip over the Kan- 
Sas Pacific Railway, and if you want a good 
home settle along its line. 


To TRAVELERS GOING WEsT!—The 8:35 
A.M. and the 8 P. M. trains of the MIssourI 
PaciFic RAILROAD run from St. Louis daily, 
Sundays included. This is the only line run- 
ning a Sunday morning train from St. Louis 
to the West, and passengers by the 8:35 A. M. 
Sunday train via the Missour! Paciric RAIL- 
ROAD, reach Kansas City, Topeka, Denver, 
San Francisco, and other principal points 
West, from nine to twenty-four hours ahead 
of any other route. The 10:30 P, M. train 
runs, as usual, daily except Saturdays. Ticket 
office 115 North Fourth street, and depot cor- 
ner of Seventh and Poplar streets, St. Louis. 


A Carp.—A clergyman, while residing in 
South America, as missionary, discovered a 
safe and simple remedy for the Cure of Ner- 
vous Weakness, Early Decay, Disease of the 
Urinary and Seminal Organs, and the whole 
train of disorders brought on by baneful and 
vicious habits. Great numbers have been 
cured by this noble remedy. Prompted by a 
desire to benefit the afflicted and unfortunate, 
I will send the receipt for preparing and using 
this medicine, in a sealed envelope, to any 
one who needs it, Free of Charge. 


JOSEPH T. INMAN, 
Station D, Bible House, N. Y, City. 


Carp.—I hereby acknowledge the notice of 
appreciation by Wm, Clark and Chas, Sey- 
mour. Though my system has given me equal 
success in all severe cases, it is impossible to 
treat all who apply to me: at once. Those 





the advantage of instruction by him in the 


from a distance first, others in rotation, Let- 





ters must contain full descriptions if I send 
patients treatment by express. 
J. D. STILLMAN, M. D., 
809 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


RosEBURG, OREGON, August 16, 1873. 
My Dear Doctor: 
I endorse you in my-new book. 

Pror. O. S. FOWLER. 
Dr. J. D. Stittman. M. D. 


Aids to School Discipline. 





E. F. Hopart & Co., St, Louis, publish, 
we believe, several things more or less re- 
motely connected'with school interests, among 
others a system of reward of merits tickets, to 
be used as an aid to school discipline. Ho- 
bart & Co. think this a first rate thing, and 
in order to have all our teachers and others 
interested know that it is, ask us to say that 
it is, in The American Fournal of Education. 
This we are glad to do, at regular special 
notice rates—30 cents per line. It will be 
well for our teachers to test this system, and 
so we advise them to order direct of E. F. 
Hobart & Co., as both our profits for this 
notice and our space end here. 








Drury COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


HE FALL TERM OF DRURY COLLEGE 
will begin 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 28th, 1873. 


Full, Classical, and Scientific Courses of Study. 
An able and experienced corps of instructors. 
—_ attention to preparing teachers for the 
public schools. 

Preparatory School, with Classical and English 
Courses of Study, connected with the College, in 
which students may receive the thorough drill and 
broad culture in the Ancient Classics, for which 
the best Eastern Academies are famous. 
Pecuniary aid to the indigent and worthy. 
Climate of Springfield distinguished for salubrity 
and purity of the air.* 

For particulars, address 


N. J. MORRISON, D. D., 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., August 18, 1873. 





NORTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 


HE Seventh School Year opens Sept. 2, °73, and 
a closes June 25,74. The attendance last year 
was 482. The School will be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized in its new building, begining Dec. 30, °73 
The building is one of the best in the country, and 
will accommodate 800 students. The course of 
instruction is all that could be desired. The ex- 
penses are exceedingly low. TUITION FREE. 
Board from $3 to $3.50. Students enter at any 
time. For Catalogues address, 
J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 





St. LouisSeminary 


| ey: at Jennings Station, on the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern Railway, near the 
city limits, will open the Fourth Session 


SEPTEMBER 38d. 


The experienced teachers in all the departments, 
the well-arranged buildings, the quiet, retired, 
healthy location, the strict but paternal discipline, 
the rigid economy in ey foo epee the select 
number received—only thirty being admitted, the 
full curriculum of studies, embracing, besides a 
full literary course, the Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Music-- Vocal and Instrumental--Oil Paint- 
Ing, Water Colors, Penciling, Sketching from 
Nature, etc.—the accessibility to the Museums, Art 
Galleries, Libraries, and other objects of interest 
offered by the great city of St. Louis—the Semin- 
ary being only a few minutes ride on the cars 
from the city—all conspire to render this a very 
desirable School. 

B regular tuition, ‘fuel, room, for one ses- 
sion, $1.25, payable strictly in advance. 

For further partic’ 





er uulars, address 
. T. BLEWETT, A.M., 
720 N. Street, corner Morgan, 
Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 
LINGUISTICAL. 
Be Leary merry queries on Educational or 
General T: or 


‘erms, or Geographical or Personal 
NAMES, will be answered by E. BREY, Instructor 


SOUTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 


HE School Year commences the first week in 
September, and is divided into four terms of 
ten weeks each. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of study has been prepared with a 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of prac- 
tical instruction, and at the same time secure 
broadest culture and the most thorough training of 
mental powers. The philosophy and methods of 
teaching will receive special attention during the 


course. 
EXPENSES. 

Incidental Fee, $5.00 F term. Board from 
$3.50) to $4.00 per week. Rooms for self-board and 
clubs can be had at reasonable rates. 

For further particulars apply to 


JAMES JOHONNOT, Principal, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


St.. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FACULTY. 
Rev. William G. Eliot, D.D., President and Chan- 
cellor of the University. 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, A.M., Provost of Law Depart- 


ment. 

Hon. Albert Todd. 
Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 
Hon. John M. Krum, late Judge St. Louis 
Cireuit Court. 
Hon. George A. Madill, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 
Hon. Chester H. Krum, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 
Alex. Martin, A. M. 
George M. Stewart, A.M., Dean of Law Faculty. 


Regular annual session will upon Oct. 15th, 1873. 


TUITION: 

Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in we case in advance, to S. A. 
Ranlett, Treasurer of the University, at Provident 
Savings Institution, 513 Olive Street. 
no extra charges. 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 
For particulars, address 
_ G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 

203 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


LOUISVILLE (KY.) 


Medical College. 


NOTICE. 


Sessions begin as follows: Preliminary. Session 
second Monday.in September; Regular. Session 
first Monday October, closing week of 
February ; Spring Session first Monday in March; 
closing the last of June. One beneficiary Student 
received from each Senatorial District of Ken- 
tucky, and from each Congressional District of the- 





There are 





. | different States. Sons of Physicians and Clergy 


men are accorded Beneficiary Appointments. 
Mode of obtaining Beneficiary Appointments 
learned by applying in person or - etter to the 
Dean. Terms: Matriculation $5.00; Professor’s 
tickets, $120.00; Beneficiary fee, $30.00; Gradua- 
tion fee $30.00; Demonstrator’s fee $10.00; Spring 
session $25.00. For further particulars address 
the Dean. 


TONGALOO UNIVERSITY 


AWD 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT TONGALOO, MISS. 





FALL TERM began October rst. 
WINTER TERM begins Jan. 6th. 
SPRING TERM, April 7th. 
Board at $1o per month, 

Manual labor system. 


For information apply to 
Rev. J. K. NUTTING. President, 
Or S. C. OSBORN, Business Manager. « 





IMPLES, TAN AND SUNBURN; also, Salt 

Rheum, and all eg distress skin 
diseases, are cured by P J 

ice, 2 posemes Sam) Stores. 
By m cents. SOLON PALMER, Platt 
8 New York. 





EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisible, 
the most charming of all Face Powders. Sam- 





in the Classical, Biblical and Modern 
ligt North Street, Room 3. 





Scents, 5, PALMER, ia Platt Street, New York, 
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JUST PUBLISHED FROM THE LATEST AUTHORITIES, 


"—— BY THE — 


Western Publishing & School F urnishing Co. 


To Meet the Wants 


SUCH DISTRICTS 


AS ARE UNABLE TO 


SUPPLY THEMSELVES 


WITH THE REGULAR EDITION OF 


Camp’s Maps, 


WE HAVE PREPARED 


A CHEAPER SET, 


Camp's New 


* = MAPS have been carefull panes 
They combine in a single set, the an lence: 


by one of the most 

















In Every Way Like the Others, 


Except that the Maps of 


KUROPE 


AND THE 


UNITED STATES 


Are ona smaller scale. And Map 9 (Physical 
Map of the World on Mercator’s Pro. 
jection) isomitted. The set thus 
embraces eight Maps. 


For Prices, see below. 


Physial and Politi@l Outline Maps, 


(NEW AND REVISED EDITION-) 


ractical educators in the country, and are offered to the public with confidence that they are the BEST OUTLINE MAPS published. 
s of PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL WALL MAPS, and present all the important characteristics of each continent and country so far 


as they ¢n be 
represented to the eye. They are finely engraved from ORIGINAL DRAWINGS made from the latest and best authorities, and are printed and colored in such a manner as to exhibit clearly and definicely the 


es features and 
ILROADS OF 


1. They are new and authentic, showing the latest Geographical Discoveries and Political changes in every part of the world. 


litical divisions of the Earth 


The lines are distinct, and the boundari 


THEIR IMPORTANT 


CHARACTERISTICS, 


. ies of Cities and Towns, and the physical aspects of each division are plainly indicated. THE PRINCIPAL 
HE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE are accurately laid down. The Maps contain all that is important for a student to learn of local geography. t 


2. They are engraved ina style which cannot fail to satisfy the most’ 


critical eye; the lines all have the sharpness of copper-plate work, and are so skillfully graduated as to give suitable prominence to every object, from any degree of strength desired, to the finest and most 


delicate shading. 


3 a a judicious selection of such of the most important geographical facts as classes generally will learn with profit, without requiring a great expenditure of time and labor on 
details of little value. i 


4. 


produced, while the Politi 
with the land, and 


hey are strictly Outline pe my giving no names of places or ob 
The Mountain Systems are beautifully delineated, in a sty 
there are no other school maps that can compare with them in this feature. 


ie never before equaled, and with su 


communication between the chief cities in each country, and furnishing valuable aid for many interestin 


It also contain: 


fullness and truthfulness to nature as to convey 


7- The Principal Railroads in the 


le suggestions for using Ou;line Maps, anda 


THE SET COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING MAPS: 


No. 1. The Hemispheres.....cecsscccscccesccsccscccccsssteeeesecscccecsceece seeccceseceees30X 50 in 
“« 3. North America...... COCCeOserccvcee- see secseces CCPC rererccsseseeesereces see cose 25 x 3oin 
“ 3. The United States, Dominion of Canada, and Mexico, with separate Maps of Alaska 

and Newfoundland ..................- So eee rere eoweseges cs ++--50 x 60 in. 
“ 4. South America..... ore eeecececeeeceeneeeecesciccrececes senesteetencseessteetevess 25 X 30 in, 


Backed with Muslin, Colored, 
“ “ 7 


“ “ “ “ 


Bound, with Rin 
< varnished 


PRICE OF THE MAP 
gs for suspension in neat Portfolio............ 


and mounted on Rollers........ 
“ ity “ 


presented by a beautiful blue tint, that presents a 


, but having numbers instead, referring to corresponding numbers prefixed to the names given inthe Key. 5. 
S a very correct idea of the mountainous character of each country; 
I _ 6. They combine all the essential characteristics and advantages of both Physical and Political Outline Maps; the principal bodies 
of land and water on omen? ras of the globe, and the mountains, lakes, rivers, and other natural features of each continent, are represented with a clearness and beau! i 
Divisions are made equally distinct by the coloring; the various bodies of water are all re 

atly adds to the conspicuousness of such features of Physical Geography as cannot be shown appropriatel 
Volcanic Regions, Isothermal Lines, Ocean Currents, Wind Currents, and Rain Districts. 


greatly surpassing anything ever 
pleasing and strongly-marked contrast 


in connection with the Political Divisions, including Hydrographic Basins, 
‘United States and Europe are accurately laid d 


c 2 and highly beneficial exercises in topical instruction in connection with traveling facilities. 
Maps are designed to be used in connection with any text-book on Gangrene y- The set is accompanied by a Key, inters 
facts and to thoroughly elucidate the whole subject. Sv: 


own, showing the main lines of 


8. These 


— with lists of questions calculated to direct the pupil’s mind to the more important 
autifully-colored and correct engraving of each Map of the series. 


Ge INR cb Foo odwbicnce cts bbueddabco curve wccseee sbiened cresicose Ghodens coves Ter tf 
tt 9 = SS a Re ESET cee ceccee ctpRSeCePeeuscacebserebereocrenccccescceace 25 x 30 in. 
« z Africa...... oe evecenccccccccceccccsecccsssscsscccccecssesesecssssecssecsss.cessseesseds X 30 in. 
“ 8. Oceanica, with a separate Map of the Sandwich Islands.............. eeneccesceces +. 25 X 30in. 
** 9. Physical Map of the World, on Mercator’s Projection...... cereccsccces ecccesce se+e++30X §0 in. 


AND KEY. 


in neat wood case with lock and key, an extra charge of $5 00. 


eeapecccecccceereree es see 25 OO 
«+-$30 00 or smaller size 20 00 


aap Correspondence is respectfully soLICiTED in reference to these New Maps, and the most liberal terms will be given to Teachers and Boards of Education ordering School Merehandize, Address, 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co., 706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street, St. Louts. 


OFFICIAL TESTIMONIALS. 
We subjoin a few from the multitude of highly commendatory letters that have been received, to show the estimation in which these Maps are held by experienced and competent Educators : 


Frém Wisconsin Journal of Education, edited by 
Hon. Samuel Fellows, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction : 

These Maps have been gee an experienced 
and practical educator, Hon. David N. Camp, late 
Principal of the Connecticut Normal School, and 
State Superintendent. A full set may be seen in 
this office, and the design and workmanship are in 
all respects equal to the best before the educational 
public. The plan is to combine all the essential 
characteristics and advantages of both Physical and 
Political Outline Maps principal railroads of 
both Europe and the United States are indicated. 
These Maps may be used with any text-book or 
geography, but have a key which accompanies them. 


State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
Department of Instruction, Providence, R. L., 
Dec. 19, 1870: 

Gentlemen — Accept my hearty thanks for the 
donation of a set of Camp’s Physical and Political 
Outline Maps, forthe use of this office. I am de- 
lighted with the clearness and distinctness of feature, 
with the marked representation of mountains, lakes 
and rivers, and the beauty of coloring which gives 
character and value to the whole. They are the best 
Maps I have examined, and I shall be glad to re. 
commend them for introduction in our common 
schools, Our and school officers will 
examine them at my office, and I trust will be 
induced to order them for many of their schools. 

Yours truly, T. W. BICKNELL, 
Com. Pub. Schools. 


From H. W. Fisher, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Bedford county, Pa. : 
T are hung in my office and are the sub; of 
favorable comment by all teachers and sch offi. 
cers that have examined them. 


From Wm. G. Fee, Supt. Schools, Washington 

county, Pa.: 
They are superior to any I have ever seen. The 
is details correct, colors brilliant, 








and delineations of mountains surpass anything in 
the map line, in my opinion. 


Hupson, Micu., Jan 12, 1871. 
_ Gents: Camp’s New Maps, after a thorough trial 
in our schools, ve to entirely satisfactory. 
2 are attractive to pupils and intelligible to 
teachers. Coloring the water blue is novel as well 
as natural. The best method is, indicating ecleva- 


tion by engraving rather than by coloring, as in 
Camp’s. e consider Camp’s the most perfectly 
and sensibl up Maps we have ever seen. 


— size. is convenien the saevns Me the 
accurate, the col! ish ex- 

cellent, 4 material the best. is 
E. G. REYNOLDS, A.M., Prin. Union Schools. 


From Prof. Ebenezer Knowlton, Principal of Rin- 
con Grammar School, San Francisco, California : 
We have Camp’s Outline Maps in this school. 

. — them ee ee have we 
used, for following reasons: 1. Accuracy an 
distinctness of ine. 2. Freedom from unneces- 
and confusing detail. 3. Extreme delicacy 

beauty of —, 4. Unusual fineness of en- 
finportant particulars, Camp's Mape id, the 

p’s aid in the 

teaching and learning of Geograph r than an 

others Se know one J . 


From A. J. Abbott, Princi; Public Schools, 
Fae | Iowa, Feb. 15, ~ 
I take pleasure in from a care- 
ful examination of Camp’s New Outline Maps, I 
— superior to any others now in gen- 
use. 


From Hon. Z. F. Smith, Spina of Public 
ose Sgr Kentucky, Frankfort, 
-—- : 
From examination I have been able to give 
them, I think them admirable in the accuracy and 
distinctness of the Outlines given, and in the selec- 


tion of objects and features of interest and import- 








ance to the pupil. In the make up and execution 
they are all that could be asked, and reflect grea 
credit on the author I regard these Maps as of 
great merit, and shall expect to see them me a 
popular success, 


- 


From C. W. Heywood, Supt. Schools, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Feb. 7, 1871: 

We are ray bony 4 New Outline Maps in our 
school, and I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
them superior to any Maps with which I am ac- 
—_. They are up to the times, and contain all 

e recent political changes and geographical dis- 
coveries. I think nearly all that is important for 
the scholar to learn in local Geography is embodied 
in these Maps. 

From S. ree Su of Public Schools of 
Akron, O.; Office of Sup’t of Pubiic Schools, 
Akron, Q., Jan. 24, 1871: 

I have examined a set of Camp’s Wall Maps, and 
have no hesitation in saying that I think them well 
adapted to the wants of our common schools. I 
know of no Maps which I can more cheerfully 
commend to the teachers and Boards of Education 
of Country Schools, 


From Hon. Henry Barnard, late National Com. 
a of Education, at Washington, January 
21,1871: 

Gentlemen—I thank you for the opportunity you 
have given me to examin the Physical and Political 
Outline “pod fe issued by you under the super- 
vision of - Camp. seem to me admira- 
bly got up for Wall and Class purposes, to bring 
out distinctly and accurately the great division of 
land and water, mountain systems and river 
courses, the boundaries and capitals of nations, so 
that the pupils can ily associate the name of 
each, by the law of position, size, con: ion, 
etc., better than yi fy which my attention 

over- 





features would be lost, in aiding the memory of the 
pupil of Geography. Your ge map ‘of the 

orld, on Mercator’s Projection of Europe and the 
United States, should be in every schooi room, and 
the entire series would be useful in every class-room 
where phy is taught. 


From Hon. Warren Johnson, Supt. Public Instrue- 
tion, Maine: 

The Outlines are correct and distinct, the tints 
marked, not glaring, while the whole cartography is 
pleasing and indicates faithful workmanship. I 
wish they adorned the walls of every school-house 
in our State, 





RockrorD, ILL., Jan., 1871, 
Camp’s New Outline Maps would be a grcat aid 
to any live teacher in teaching Geography, and their 
compact, neat, clear, economical form brings them 
within the reach of most schools. 
O. F. BALBOUR, 
JAS. H. BLODGETT, 
Principals Schools, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Jan., 1871. 
I consider Camp’s New Outline Maps far superior 
to any I have ever seen. 
J. M. OLCOTT, Supt. City Schools. 








DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 22, 1 
Camp’s New Physical and Political Outline Maps 
are received, and I note at once in these Maps, gen- 
eral accuracy of contour and natural features, espe 
cially in the representation of mountain systems, a 
roper medium between plethora and meagerness of 
Betails, superior gy and finish, and honest 
npchenical anecetion. separate Physical Map, 
on Mercator’s Projection, adds much to the value ot 
the series. I rd them as ranking among the 
most deserving appliances of their class, now so 
much in use in our schools. 
. NEWTON BATEMAN, 
Supt. Pub. Inst 
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GARGLING OIL 


Burnsand Scalds, Rheumatism, 
Chill Hemorrhoids or Piles § 


—_——__+—_—_——- 


Large Size $1.00; Medium 50c.3 Small 25c. 
—_e | 7 
The Gargling Oil has been in use as & Linfment 


since 1833 All we ask is a fair trial, but be sure and 
follow directions. 


sk your nearest Druggist or dealer in Patent 

Medicines for one of our Almanacs, afd read what 
the le say about the Oil. 
The Gargling Oilis for sale by all 
ers throughout the United States and other Countries. 

Our testimonials date from 1833 to the present, and 
are unsolicited. Use the Gargling Oil, and tell your 
neighbors what good it has done. We also manufac- 
ture 


“Merchant’s Worm Tablets.” 


We deal fair and liberal with all, and defy contra- 
diction. Write for an Almanac. 


Manufactured at Lockport, N. ¥., by 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil Co. 
JOHN HODCE, Secretary. 


HALES 


; VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER. 


This standard article is compounded with the 
greatest care. 4 
Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory ag 


le deal- 





ever. 

- restores gray or faded hair to its youthful 
color. 

It removes alleruptions, itching, and dandruff; 
and the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing baldness, 
and making the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing nothing has been found so effectual, 
or desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachu- 
setts, says of it: “I consider it the best prepara- 
tion for its intended purposes.” 


Buckingham’s Dye, 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 


This elégant preparation may be relied on to 
change the color of the beard from gray or any 
other undesirable shade, to brown or black, at 
discretion. It is easily es being in one prepa- 
ration, and ames and effectually produces a 
permanent color which will neither rub nor wash 
off. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


R.P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 


MEDICINE. 
nov. & dec. 





AYER’S 


Catharti¢ Pills, 


FOR ALL THE PURPOSES 


OF A FAMILY PHYSIC, 
CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentery, Foul Stomach and Breath, Erysipe- 
las, Headiche, Piles, Rheumatism, Eruptions and 
Skin Diseases, Biliousness, Liver Complaint, 
Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors and Salt Rheum, Worms, 
Gout, Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, and Puri- 
Sying the Blood, 
are the most congenial purgative yet perfected. 
Their effects abundantly show how much they ex- 
cel all other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to 
take, but powerful to cure. They purge out the 
foul humors of the blood ; they stimulate the slug- 
ish or disordered organ into action; and they 
part health and tone tothe whole being. They 
cure not only the everyday complaints of every- 
body, but formidable and dangerous diseases. 
Most skillful physicians, most eminent clergy- 
men, and our best citizens, send certificates of 
cures performed and of great benefits they have 
derived from these Pills. They are the safest and 
best physic for children, because mild as well as 
effectual. Being sugar-coated, they are = 
take; and being purely vegetable, they are entirely 
harmless. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
ESold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


EDUGATIONAL PUBLIGATIONS ! 


EF. HOBART & CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HE WESTERN, & Magazine devoted to Edu- 
cation, Science and Literature. $2.00 a year. 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 






Teacher’s Daily Register, size 1 ....... ............84 00 
= . size 2.... coon OED 
* ¥ ™ GIRO Bivseds cin cdnccess 1 00 
“ RR: Sia SE 

Pocket Class Book........... 

ee vy Seago: per 100.. 

School 


ARs THOU IGM,. ~o codeshcsatscn dS incvedonegses 

Illinois Monthly Schedule, per quire. es 

Hiinois Quarterly Schedule, per quire. . a 

School Mottoes, 20 in set—per sef..............c00 
REWARD CARDS. 

Reward Cards in colors : 





NO. 1, POF PACKALZC.rcccce.rsescrpeee -sqecasceogenergerores $ 05 
No. 2, adh, es 10 
No. 3, « stiviabiaraessssuaiencebdoouycecertvaiias 10 


No. 4 hg 0) a > Oe OR Sn, 12 
Gold "Reward Cards, printed in gold and em- 

bellished with fine chromo vignettes, ten 
ecards in a package: 






No. 9, per package .............. cocdeovevecce bunsinseetes 15 
No. 10, “ ives 20 
No. ll, oe — 20 
No. li, " 25 
No. 16, i . 25 
No. 20, ” 30 


LARGE CHROMO REWARDS, 
MOUNTED ON CARD BOARD, 4x54 INCHES. 


No. 25, Landscapes, (assorted) per doz.......... 50 
No. 26, Figures, Ac as hinedbse 60 
No. 28, Flowers, $e “ osstecetes< BR 
No. 30, Faries and Flowers, ad wt 50 


No. 40, Large Chromos,~mounted on heavy 
board, 9x11 in., including fine landscapes 

and other studies, per 0Z..........00::-:.s-se000e0. 3 00 

HOBART’S meee emt MANAGE. 


This system of Tickets has been thoroughly 
tested for several years in the St. Louis Public 
Schools and elsewhere, and has proved efficient 
and convenient. It is only necessary that the 
teacher should take some pains to give credits 
only to those scholars who have done a fair day’s 
work, and it becomes a most effectual check on 
all wrong doing, and encourages all that is right. 
A ticket is a more tangible and real thing toa 
child than a mark in a. register, and it has the 
great advantage of being the means of constant 
communication between teacher and parent. 
Each box contains 500 checks of one credit, 
125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of 25 
credits, 20 elegant reward cards. Price of 
set complete...... 
SERIES 2 
Contains the same one credit, five credit and 
twenty-five credit tickets as the above, and 
40 fine chromos of Landscapes, Figures and 
Flowers, mounted on card board, 4x54 in., 
the reverse of each chromo bearing a cer- 
tificate for 100 credits. Price of set. ........82 50 
Additional Checks of one credit, per 100........ 
Tickets of five credits, per 100....... 
Tickets of twenty-five credits, per 100. 
Chromos, 4x54 inches, with 100 credit certifi- 
ONS OT ianccie teens ri deapiayp capdcaacocueuvecesoseuiee 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
- WE ALSO PUBLISH 
Sub-District Record Books and Blanks, 
Township Record Books and Blanks, 
Independent District Books and Blanks, 
And Record Books and Blanks, 
for all School Officers. 
E. F. HOBART & CO., 
615 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


SAMPLE. 
(ONE-FOURTH FULL SIZE. ) 
—QOF— 


F- 
Hobart’s Model Monthly Report. 


SSS 






Send orders to 





SS SST 
REPORT OF 
HENRY FIELD, 
VINE HILL SCHOOL, ROOM NO. 1, 
Month ending January 30th, 1371. 























No. half days absent, ae ee 
No. of times tardy, - vin me 
*Attendance,- - - ~- 83) 
*‘Deportment, - - - 97 

( Geography, - : - | 
s Grammar, - - - | 75 
- Arithmetic, - - ‘--| 15 
3 Spelling, - - - 95 
ie Reading and Punctuation, | 90 

| 
History, -'- - - | 8 
6)510 ; 

*Average Scholarship, - 85 
“Standing, - - - - 88 
*100 signifies perfect. Teacher. 
SaaS SaaS SSS 5 S551 





Parents or guardians will please sign and detach 
this slip and return it to the teacher. 





Parent or Guardian. 
DACA rprceyeresccereescoccee 187 
Sold at the low price of 50 cents per 100. 
Address 
E. F. HOBART @ CoO., 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 





FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 


AND THE 


LATEST STYLES, 
LO WEST PRICES, 


CALL ON 


J. Van Norstrand, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 
F urnishing Goods. 


Also a Full Stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS 


AND 
MERCHANT TAILORING GOODS, 
Which we make up to order. 


216 Nortu Firrn Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BF 1,287,148 


IN CASH GIFTS TO BE DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE 


Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association 


QF NEW YORK. 
DAILY DRAWINGS. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY TICKET. 













1 Cash Gift. ....$100,(00 | 75 Cash gifts, each$1l 0 

6 66 each 50,000 | 300 46 “ 500 
12 « o 25,000 | 200 “ # 200 
20 Me a 5,000 | 550 a “ 100 
400 Gold Watches....................... .... @ach, 75 to 100 
275 Sewing Machines.. «+ “ 60 to 150 
75 Elegant Pianos........ s* 250 to 700 
50 ERO BOD, vs ccsctscecps <edesecos * 50 to 200 


Cash Gifts, Silverware, etc., valued at.....81,500,000 

A chance to draw any of the above prizes for 25 
cents. Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in En- 
velopes and well mixed. On receipt of 25 cents a 
Sealed Ticket is drawn without choice, and sent b 
mail toany address. Theprize named uponit will 
be delivered to the ticket holder on payment of 
One Dollar. Prizes are immediately sent to any 
address by express or return mail. 

You will know what your prize is before you 
pay for it. Any prize exchanged for another of the 
same value. No blanks. Our patrons can depend 
on fair dealing. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :—“ Fair dealing can 
be relied upon.”—WN. Y. Herald. “A genuine dis- 
tribution.”— World. ‘Not one of the humbugs of 
the day.”— Weekly Tribune. “They give general 
satisfaction.” —Staat-Zeitung. 

REFERENCES :—By kind permission we refer to 
the following: Franklin 8S. Lane, Louisville, drew 
$13,000; Miss Hattie Banker, Charleston, $9,000; 
Mrs. Louisa T. Blake, St. Paul, Piano $700; Sam’i 
V. Ryan, Boston, $5,500; Eugene P. Brackett, 
Pittsburgh, Watch, $3000; Miss Annie Osgood, 
New Orleans, $5000; Emory L. Pratt, Columbus, 


+> BICOO. - 

One Cash Gift in every package of 200 tickets 
guaranteed. Six tickets for $1.00; 13 for $2.(0; 26 
for $3.00; 50 for $5.00; 200 for $15.00. 

Agents wanted to whom we offer liberal induce- 
ments and guarantee satisfaction. 

Send for circular to 

HOPKINS, WARD & CO., 
Bankers and Managers, 
712 Broadway, New York. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and 
Tin, mounted with the best 
Rotary Hangings, for CuurcueEs, 
ScHoois, Farms, Factories, Court 
HOUSES, FIRE ALARMS, TOWER Ctocks, 
CHIMES, ETC, Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free, 


VANDUZEN @& TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 


WOOD & FISHER, 


Photographers 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


N. B.—J. W. FISHER, formerly Operator for A. 
W. Wood, No. 404 Market Street. 































THE GAYE MONEY by purchas- 
ing the best Piano-Forte. 


; \) 
ARION ret “until you ‘write for ourd 


ustrated Circular, which we |) 
Pl A N re) mail free. The 
contains four patented im- (| 
provments that make it more 
BES T J market. Write for Circular. 
"\All are fully Warranted. 





** ARION PIANO,’’ 
IS THE 
durable than any Piano in the 








THE 


Estey Cottage 


stops, not to be found in any other Organ. § 

| new style cases, and hear their rich pipe-like 

\ tone. It takes less money to buy them than () 

{ any others. Nearly 50,000 now in use. 5,#00() 

— yearly. All warranted. Prices $60 to 
750, 


Circulars mailed on application. When 
writing please state in what paper you saw 
{ this advertisement. 

Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the lowest cash prices. 

VIELE & MILLS, Gen’! Agents, 
214 North Fifth Street, Sr. Louis, Mo. 














——— —— 


prmrciaNs AND DRUGGISTS. 





A prominent New York physician lately complained 
to Dunpas Dick about his SANDALWoop O1L Cap- 
SULEs, stating that sometimes they cured miraculously, 
but that a patient of his had taken them for some time 
without effect. On being informed that several imita- 
tions were made and sold, he inquired and found that 
his patient had been taking capsules sold in bottles, 
and not DUNDAS DICK & CO’S. 

What happened to this physician may have happened 
to others, and DUNDAS DICK & CO. take this 
method of protecting physicians, druggists and them- 
setves, and preventing Ort oF SaNDALWoop from 
coming into disrepute. 

PHYSICIANS who once prescribe the Capsules will 
continue to do so, for they contain the pure oil 
in the best and cheapest form. 

DUNDAS DICK & CO. use more Orr oF SANDAL- 
woop in the manufacture of their Capsules than all the 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists and perfumers in the 
United States combined, and this is the sole reason why 
the pure oil is sold cheaper in their Capsules than 
in any other form. 

OIL OF SANDALWOOD is fast superseding every 
other aemedy, sixty Capsules only being required to 
insure a safe and certain cure in six or eight days. 
From no other medicine can this result be had. 

Dick’s Sorr Capsu.gs solve the problem long con- 
sidered by many eminent physicians, of how to avoid 
the nausea and disgust experienced in swallowing, 
which are well known to detract from, if not destroy, 
the good effects of many valuable remedies. 

Soft Capsules are put up in tin-foil and neat boxes, | 
thirty in each, and are the only capsules prescribed by 
Physicians. 

4g These were the only Capsules admitted 
to the last Paris Exposition. 

Send for Circular to 35 Wooster Street, New York. 

SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES. 

General Agency, 110 Reade Street, New York. 





CARRY THE NEWS. 


THE MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY, 
having completed and opened for business their 
North-Eastern Extension (Missouri Division) from 
Hannibal to Sedalia, are now running their Ele- 
gantly Equipped trains from Hannibal to Denison 
without change. 

Passengers from Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Upper Mississippi Region, Chicago, Central 
and Northern Illinois, Michigan, and the Great 
North-East, will find this the shortest and mye ee 
route to South-West Missouri, Kansas, the Indian 
Nation, and Texas. 

N. B.—This is 27 miles the Shortest Route from 
Hannibal to Kansas City, and from 21 to 71 miles 
the Shortest Route to points in Kansas and the 
Great South-West. 

Through Trains of Elegant Pullman Sleeping 
Cars and Day Coaches continue to run from Saint 
— to points on this Line as heretofore, via Se- 
data. 

For full information as to time, and a correct Map 
of this Line and its connections, address 
JAMES D. BROWN, THOS. DORWIN, 

Gen’! Ticket Agent, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t, 
Sedalia, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 


THE MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY, 
with its Connections, is the Shortest, Quickest and 
only Direct Route for Freight from Chicago, Saint 
Louis, Quincy, Hannibal, or any of the rinci al 
Northern and Eastern Cities to South-West Mis- 
souri, Kansas, the Indian Nation, and Texas. All 
claims for loss, damage, or over-charges, promptly 

Mark goods—Care M. K. & T. R’y. 
D. A. FREER, Gen’l Eastern. Agent, 349 Broad- 
ae New York. 
D. R. WILLIAMS, Agent, 48 Clark St., Chicago, 
GEO. W. LILLEY, Contracting Agent, 404 Wal- 
nut Street, St. Louis. 
W. GAGE, Agent, Hannibal Mo. 





W. P. ROBINSON, Gen’l Fr’t Ag’t, Sedalia, Mo. 

















THE BEST 


ScHOOL Books! 


a | 


J.H.BuTLer&Co. 


728 CuestNuT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
—PUBLISH— 
MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES AND 
OUTLINE MAPS. 
GOODRICH’S (PETER PARLEY) HISTORIES. 
NEW AMERICAN READERS AND SPELL- 
ERS. 


NEW AMERICAN ETYMOLOGY.—Just Pub- 
lished. 


BINGHAM’S LATIN SERIES. 

HOW®S’ LADIES’ READERS. 

BAILEY’S SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 
TENNEY’S GEOLOGY, &c., &e. 

OXFORD’S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 

OXFORD’S SENIOR SPEAKER, (Just Ready.) 


8a-Special rates for introduction. Send for our 
New Illustrated Catalogue. 


SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY 
UNIFORMS 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


CONTRACTS MADE 


FOR 


ANY STYLE AND QUALITY 


AT NET CASH PRICES. 












We bu pagely and of the BEST 
quality of Goods, and give our custom- 
ers the benefit of discount, and so 
make it an object for all—to call before 
ordering goods elsewhere, call on or 


address 


A. GERSHON, 


S.W. Cor. Fifth & St. Charles Sts., 
ST. LOUIS. 





Best Thing in the West. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES 
Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas ! 


Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. 
Interest, 224 per cent. reduction 
to Settlers who improve. 


A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS. 


TS FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices, 
long credit, and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth ; a rich soil and a splendid climate ; short 
and mild winters ; early planting, and no winter 
of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just at the right 
season; coal, stone and brick on the line; 

rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands owned by 
speculators; homesteads and pre-emptions now 
abundant; a first-class rail on the line of a 
great route; products will pay for land 
and improvements. 

THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 
OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

ag@-For Circular and general information, ad- 
A. E. TOUZALIN, 


Topeka, Kansas. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

















DBD. McLEODS’ 


Fire, Cargo, Freight&Hull 


INSURANCE AGENCY. 


NORTH MISSOURIL, Fire and Marine: Assets, $1,234,911.13 
ALLEMANNIA, of Pittsburgh, Fire: Assets, - 304,749.22 
GLOBE, of Chicago, Fire: Assets, - - - 347 ,232,44 
MILLVILLLE MUTUAL, of New Fersey: Assets, 1,044,883.64 
HOPE MUTUAL, of Philadelphia, Fire: Assets, 319,430.00 


$3,251,206.41 
THIRD & OLIVE STS. 
D. McLEOD, Manager. 


TESTIMONIALS OF 


WATERS’ PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


r[HE Coxcunto Pax. WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS fir", is 28 4 valuable 
thing entirely new; it is . cael eal ne Be sg ye in gan.— Rural New Yorker. 

ever made. The CON= THE NEW PARLOR 
.. CERTO STOP is the best ORGAN, “ WATERS’ CON- 








ST. LOUIS OFFICE, S. W. COR. 






















ost commendable in- ever placed im any CERTO,” has some points 

pooner: and holds a high yey lh Organ. It is produced by which we shall note more 
lace in public favor.— {4s ack fi it reeds pecufully by and by. Itsname 
. Y. Evening Post. a= fiarl 


the implies its distinguishin, 
eee _ tem 
ear it without being im- 
so STIR- pressed with the videos 
EAION gf de MO "Canes nest 
'- —Christian at ke 
MAN VOICE is 8SU- i 3 
PERB. Terms liberal. “Warers’ CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGAN” pos- 
aeons 2 oe oe 
° eculiarly soft tone. The 
& SON, 481 Concerto Stop is, without 


THE WATERS’ CON- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGAN. __ 
—We are glad to chroni-: 
cle any new thing, or an 
improvement upon an old= 
one, that tends led a 2 
larize music by rendering’ 
its study either easier or 
more attractive. Lately 
ssikbd ten ond Seneetoll = ay, N. ¥., willdoubt, the best 

to a new ; re oor doubt, the st ever 
sea te ee the Wetdispose of 100 PIANOS and ORGAWS of first \incel in aa 
Reed n, called theclass makers, including WATERS’, at exe i; produced 
Concerto Stop. It is sotremely low ices for cash, or part cash, 
voiced as to have a tone in emall month! Pee New 7- 
like a full, rich alto voice; ve first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
it is especially “human ” A pag ee ee Gioo rs 75. and its imitation of the 
in it tone. It is power- ? uman voice is superb. 

“ rds. ILLUSTRATED For sweetness of tone 


ell as sw: nd$110 3 8-STOP, $125, u 4 
in ‘ve heard it aweAT. ALOGUES MAILED forone stamp. A large dis and orchestral effects it 
were in doubt whether%unt to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Hn tg has no equal.—New York 
we Jiked its best in solo. ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WAWN' © Times. 
or with full organ. We 
WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGAN possesses rare merit.—New York Am. Trade Journal. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are unequaled for beauty and tone.—The Graphic, N. Y. 
For catalogues, address 

















organ. It 
fof reeds, peo fiarly 
set of reeds, peculiar 
voiced, from which. the 
effect is most charming, 












Horace Waters & Son, 
481 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





a@THE RESINGER SASH 
FASTENER.—A Cheap, Durable 
and Ornamental Lock, with no 
Spring to break, or sash to cut It 
is very easily and quickly applied; 
holds the sash at any place desired, 
and a self-fastener when the sash is 
down. A half-dozen Co eae 
ed Locks sent to any address, post- 
wee receipt of 50 cents. Circu- 

sent on application. 

a@ Over 200,000 of these locks 
are already in use. 


THE ANCHOR LINE HOLD- 
ER is a neat, durable, universal ten- 
sion device, to stretch and hold 
Rope, Wire and Cords, for all pur- 

in Yards, Houses, Stores, 
Baiconies, Awnings, etc. Admits 
of spliced or knotted lines ; releases 
easily, with a slight jerk, but holds 
80 that-no under-propping or wind- 
> play will undo the ——y A set 
of three, with screws, sent, pre-paid, to any address, by Mail for 40 cents. RESINGER MANUFAC- 
TURING Co., Box 367, Harrisburg, Penn. ; j 
a@-One Dozen Fasteners, and a Set of Three Line Holders, sent, pre-paid, to any Address, 
on receipt of $1.25. AGENTS WANTED. THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


NEW YORK |SIEGEL & BOBB, 
School Jou ral Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


—IN— 
LST es Gas AND L 
rue only Weekly Educational Journal publish- Coat Ow FIXTURES, 
ed in the United States lly devoted 


4 8 * . 
Fy Bb dh es Be) — By Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


Ithas the hag ap COAL OIL LAMPS 








larges ion, the best school 
news, and articles from pens of the ablest writers. 
Also, interesting special stories. 


PRICE, $2.25 PER YEAR. aii 
sesiniiatindalade  cinaitadedantaak CHURCHES & SCHOOLHOUSES. 
ADVERTISEMENTS WROUGHT IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


will be inserted at the following rates : 
One week ............... 


; ag-Public and Private Buildings fitted up with 
cents per line. | STEAM, GAS and WATE ~ 


R. 
e Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 


..(each time) 15 
od 12 
“ 10 id o 
~ “ “ 
GEO. H. STOUT, 
28 Park Row, NEW YORK CITY. 











8T. LOUIS, MO. 








The Great Through Passenger Route 
—To— 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 
MEXICO, UTAH & PACIFIC COAST, 


18 VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 
HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 


SHorT Line via QUINCY. 


EE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 
ee po aA and Missouri at Kansas 
pA on IRON BRIDGES, with Pullman Sleeping 
Pp and Palace Day Coaches from 


QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 


Without Change of Cars, 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from the 
East connect with the Hannibal and St. Joseph, by 
way of Quincy. 


Be sure your tickets read by this old reliable line. 
For sale by all ticket offices. 


4a@ For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco passengers have choice 
of route, either via Kansas City and Denver, or St. 
Joseph and Omaha. 


‘ a" connections via Quincy are direct and per- 
; 0. 8. LYFORD, 
Gen’] Superintendent. 
E. A. PARKER, Gen’l Ticket Agent. 


pete Cedar Rapids and 


MINNESOTA RAILWAY. 








On and after Dec. 8th, 1872, Passenger Trains on 
this line will run as follows: 





AM.le|P. M. le. P.M. ar.|PM.ar 


















































8 30 Se St. Louis .......... 11 80'| 700 
P M.le)A. M. le. P.M. ar.|AM.ar 
7 30 20 .....++.-. Burlington.. ........ 12 10 | 1215 
9 26 | 10 20........ Columbus Junc........10 20 | 10 00 
10 05 | 10 06.......... ... NiChols.........00. 9 36; 9 30 
10 24 | 11 2......... West Liberty......... 9 20 9 16 
1215 | 1 40........ Cedar Rapids......... 705 | 7 45 
0) 2 34... Vinton ....... ww 445 | 6 36 
240) 42%... Waterloo we 323 | 5 20 
305 | 450... Cedar Falls ~ 805 | 501 
610) 8 00... ora Junction.........12 07 | 2 30 
cet: i ccoanennnepeae einen segeininin 10 55 | 110 
8 00 | 10 00... AUBEIN......000000008 10 30 | 12 45 
140| 9 56b........... Minneapolis.......... 3843 | 6 20 
1 25 | 11 5b..............8t. Paul. ........... 400] 6 30 
PM.ar A. M. ar. ___ P.M. le.|P M.le 
MILWAUKEE. DIVISION. 

9 2h A.M. le........ Cedar Rapids....... 12 40 P.M. ar. 
10 40 A. M. av........ Center Point........11 30 a.M. le. 
8 30 A.M. le............ Postville............7 40 A.M. ar. 
10 45 A. M. ar......... West Union..........6 10 A.M. le. 
PACIFIC DIVISION. 

7 50 A.M 
11 20 A.M 
12 £0 P.M 
8 30 A.M. le .......... Muscatine 
930 A.M.ar __..... Nichols.. 





Palace Sleeping Cars, owned and operated by 
this line, accompany all night trains. 
CONNECTIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

At Burlington, with Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad for Chicago, Peoria, Cincinnati and 
Louisville, Keokuk, Quincy and Kansas; with 
Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw Railway for Lo- 
gansport, Columbus, Pittsburgh and St. Louis, 
via kford, Rock Island and St. Louis Rail- 
road; with Burlington and Missouri River Rail- 
road for Ottumwa, Red Oak, Nebraska and 

Kansas, and with Burlington and Northwestern 

for Farmington, Bloomfield, Missouri and Kan- 


sas. 
At Columbus Junction with Chicago & Southwest- 
ern Railroad for Washington and Leavenworth. 
At West Liberty with Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad for Iowa City, Des Moines and 


Davenport. 

At Nichols, with Muscatine Division B., C. R. & 
M. for Muscatine. ‘ 

At Cedar Rapids with Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for Omaha, Council Bluffs and Chicago, 
and with Dubuque and Southwestern Railway 
for Dubuque. 

At Waterloo and Cedar Falls with Illinois Central 
Railroad for Independence, Dubuque, Ft. Dodge 
and Sioux City. 

At Nora Junction with Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway for Mason City and Charles ig & 

At Austin with Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
for all points in Minnesota. 

At St. Paul for all points on Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, the great Lake Superior region, and all 
points North and Northwest. 


W. H. PETTIBONE, WM. GREENE, 
Ass’t Gen’! Supt. Gen’) Supt. 


C. J. IVES, Gen’l T’kt Ag’t, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Photographs. 


IERSONS wishing beautiful pictures of them- 
itian by calling af SEIBERTS cag sonviog the 
an the 
shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 South 5th 
Southern Hotel. Perfect satiatectio ~¥8 ohn 
ion 
teed or no charge, 
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gases. 


| reresen 


ae 


nen. ne o-oo] 
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